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Change  funding 
policy:  Connell 


by  George  Cook 

THE  UNIVERSITY  will  continue  to  urge  the 
provincial  government  to  change  the 
way  it  implements  its  accessibility  policy. 

“I’m  in  very  strong  disagreement 
with  the  way  it’s  being  handled  so  far,’’ 
President  George  Connell  said  in  a 
recent  interview. 

Connell  said  his  concern  is  not  related 
to  the  level  of  funding  — $88  million  for 
1988-89  — but  to  the  terms  of  the 
allocation. 

This  year,  the  province  has  capped  the 
amount  of  money  available  for  new 
enrolment,  but  not  enrolment  itself.  So 
as  the  student  body  grows,  the  amount 
of  money  per  student  decreases. 

The  more  successful  the  government 
is  in  encouraging  enrolment  growth,  the 
more  damaging  will  be  the  effect  on  the 
universities,  the  president  said. 

Because  individual  universities  are 
unable  to  know  in  advance  just  how  far 
funding  per  student  will  fall,  financial 
planning  is  difficult. 

TTie  sliding  scale  of  funding  will  create 
damaging  competition  among  univer- 
sities for  new  students. 

If  the  government  wishes  to  pursue  its 
policy  of  accessibility,  it  should  pay  the 
full  cost  of  doing  so,  the  president  said. 

Last  May,  Connell  wrote  to  Lyn 
McLeod,  minister  of  colleges  and  univer- 
sities, to  express  his  reservations  about 
the  way  the  accessibility  fund  has  been 
introduced  this  year.  In  response 
McLeod  said  the  government,  through 
the  Council  on  University  Affairs,  wall 
consult  the  universities  on  funding 
mechanisms  for  the  1990s. 

The  well-being  of  the  universities  is 
not  a vital  issue  at  Queen’s  Park, 
Connell  said.  “The  members  of  the  pro- 
vincial government  are  concerned  about 
accommodating  students,  tuition  fee 
levels  and  student  assistant  programs.  I 
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never  hear  them  say  that  having  the 
University  whole  and  healthy  and 
flourishing  is  an  important  objective  for 
them.” 

The  president  attributed  the  govern- 
ment’s exclusive  concern  with  the  means 
of  access  — rather  than  the  quality  of 
education  — to  the  existence  of  influen- 
tial special  interest  groups,  such  as  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Students. 

He  cited  tuition  fee  policy  as  an  ex- 
ample of  the  way  the  OFS  has  prevented 
the  development  of  a fair  tuition  subsidy 
system,  in  favour  of  a flat  subsidy  for 
everyone,  regardless  of  ability  to  pay. 

See  RETAINING  : Page  5 

Health  careers  for 
Native  students 
to  be  encouraged 

by  Judith  Knelman 

THE  UNIVERSITY  of  Tbronto  has  formally 
agreed  to  encourage  Canadian  Indians 
to  seek  training  in  health  care.  Speech 
pathology  has  already  approved  one 
Canadian  Indian  application;  dentistry 
and  pharmacy  have  also  agreed  to  admit 
one  native  student  each.  Medicine 
presented  three  students  but  none  were 
accepted.  And  11  Canadian  natives  are 
going  through  U of  T’s  BSc  program  in 
preparation  for  these  fields. 

It  was  largely  at  the  instigation  of  Pro- 
fessor Bernhard  Cinader  of  immunology 
that  U of  T received  a grant  from 
Health  & Welfare  Canada  three  years 
ago  to  set  up  a health  careers  program. 
The  goal  was  to  interest  Canadian  In- 
dians and  Metis  in  preparing  for  careers 
in  nursing,  pharmacy,  speech  pathology, 
occupational  therapy  and  medicine. 

Cinader  had  been  moved  to  action 
several  years  before  that  when  he  real- 
ized that  in  20  years  of  teaching  medical 
students  he  had  not  encountered  a 
Canadian  Indian  among  them.  In  fact, 
there  are  only  16  Canadian  Indian  doc- 
tors in  the  country.  The  University  of 
Manitoba  has  graduated  three  of  them 
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Diane  Longboat,  head  of  U of  T’s  Indian  Health 
Care  Program. 


George  Wright,  who  works  at  Varsity  Arena,  will  compete  in  the  triple  jump  at  Seoul. 


U of  T athletes 
off  to  Olympics 


by  Jane  Stirling 

WHILE  THE  upcoming 
Olympic  Games  in  Seoul, 

South  Korea,  will  provide 
merely  a pleasant  16-day 
diversion  for  most  spec- 
tators, the  world’s  sport- 
ing summit  will  mean  much  more  for  a 
group  of  dedicated  U of  T athletes. 

When  the  games  open  Sept.  17,  at 
least  21  University  athletes  — current 
and  former  students,  staff  members  or 
those  training  at  the  Athletics  & 
Physical  Education  Centre  — will  be 
aiming  for  Olympic  gold. 

The  University  will  be  represented  in 
six  sports:  diving,  field  hockey,  rowing, 
shooting,  track  and  field,  swimming  and 
yachting. 

The  largest  contingent  is  from  the 
National  High  Performance  Centre, 
located  in  the  athletic  complex  at  Har- 
bord  St.  and  Spadina  Ave.  Nine  track 
and  field  athletes  and  three  coaches 
from  the  high  performance  program  will 
participate  in  the  1988  Olympics. 

“This  is  an  awesome  number,”  said 
Andy  Higgins,  the  centre’s  head  track 
and  field  coach.  “We’ve  been  gearing  up 
for  this  for  17  years.” 

More  coaches 

During  the  1984  Olympics  in  Los 
Angeles,  only  two  athletes  from  the 
centre  managed  to  qualify  for  the  Olym- 
pics. Since  then,  however,  federal  money 
has  poured  into  the  national  sports  pro- 
gram, increasing  the  number  of  high- 
calibre  coaches. 

“Coaching  is  the  key  element.  You 
find  raw  talent  in  lots  of  places,  but  the 


lack  of  good  coaches  and 
facilities  will  keep  it  from 
developing,”  Higgins  said. 

A dedicated  core  of 
athletes  is  also  crucial. 
The  centre  has  attracted  a 
pool  of  talent  and  wall  be 
able  to  draw  on  it  for  a number  of  years. 

Ray  Lazdins,  a 23-year -old  discus 
thrower,  hopes  to  represent  Canada  in  at 
least  two  more  Olympic  games.  The 
Hamilton  native,  who  entered  U of  T in 
physical  education  five  years  ago  and 
then  took  time  off  to  train  for  the 
games,  is  aiming  for  a top-12  finish. 

At  his  first  international  competition 
in  1985  at  the  World  Student  Games, 
Lazdins  placed  eighth.  He  went  on  to 
finish  second  at  the  Pacific  Conference 
Games  in  California  and  won  a gold 
medal  in  the  1986  Commonwealth 
Games  in  Edinburgh. 

His  best  discus  throw  so  far  is  63.36 
metres.  If  he  can  equal  it,  Lazdins  is 
confident  he  will  make  the  finals. 

Practicing  five  hours  a day  in  the 
summer  and  seven  hours  in  the  winter 
wall  pay  off,  he  said.  “I’m  really  well 
prepared  and  I have  a lot  of  confidence 
in  myself.  I know  what  the  other  com- 
petitors are  capable  of  and  what  I’m 
capable  of,  so  there  won’t  be  many  sur- 
prises.” 

No  hedging 

On  the  other  hand,  George  Wright,  a 
U of  T staff  member  who  will  compete 
in  the  triple  jump,  isn’t  hedging  his  bets 
on  the  outcome  of  his  event. 

'The  Varsity  Arena  employee,  who  has 
See  HOPING  : Page  2 
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been  participating  in  the  triple  jump  for 
the  past  seven  years,  hopes  for  a top- 
eight  finish. 

The  25-year -old  native  of  Jamaica  has 
a personal  best  of  16.7  metres,  while 
world -recorder  holder  Willi  Banks  of  the 
United  States  has  jumped  17.97  metres. 

“I  think  I possess  the  strength  and  the 
speed  to  be  competitive,”  Wright  said. 

His  coach,  Zoltan  Ifenke,  agrees. 
“Every  year  he’s  improving,”  Ifenke 
said.  “He’s  been  jumping  better  at  every 
meet.” 

Wright,  a former  high  jumper,  placed 
sixth  in  his  specialty  at  the  1986  Com- 
monwealth Games  and  plans  to  continue 
his  field  training  “for  a couple  of  more 
years”  after  Seoul. 

Other  track  and  field  representatives 
from  the  University  are  Steve  Fferaday, 
javelin;  Carl  Folkes,  four  by  400-metre 
relay;  Paul  Just,  pole  vault;  Paul  Osland, 
800-metres;  Milt  Ottey,  high  jump;  and 
Mike  Smith  and  Dave  Steen,  decathlon. 

Steen  has  the  highest  international 
ranking  (fifth)  going  into  the  games,  but 
coach  Higgins  refuses  to  prejudge  any  of 
the  outcomes. 

“Rankings  don’t  mean  a thing  when  it 
comes  down  to  the  actual  events.  What 
happens  on  that  particular  day  is  what 
matters,”  he  said. 

Higgins,  Carl  Georgevski,  the  high 
jump  coach,  and  Bogdan  Poprawski,  the 
throws  coach,  also  with  the  High  Perfor- 
mance Centre,  will  accompany  their 
athletes  to  South  Korea. 

Female  athletes 

Two  U of  T female  athletes  will  repre- 
sent Canada  in  field  hockey.  Lisa  Lyn,  a 
1986  sciences  graduate,  and  Wendy 
Baker,  a Fhciilty  of  Education  student, 
will  play  defence  and  goal  respectively 
for  the  national  squad. 

Lyn  and  Baker  were  co-captains  of  the 
Varsity  team  that  won  the  national 
championship  in  1985.  Baker  also  cap- 
tained the  team  in  1987  when  it  placed 
second  in  Canada.  Both  started  playing 
in  high  school,  went  on  to  their  provin- 
cial teams  and  the  junior  national  squad. 

“We’ve  got  a very  good  chance  at  a 
medal,”  U of  T field  hockey  coach  Liz 
Hoffman  said.  “We  must  play  extremely 
well  in  our  first  three  matches  and  peak 
perfectly.” 

Other  University  athletes  represent- 
ing Canada  at  the  games  include  Jeff 
Hirst,  diving;  Heather  Hattin  and  Kay 
Worthington,  rowing;  Pat  Vamplew, 
shooting;  Kathy  Bald,  swimming;  and 
Frank  McLaughlin,  yachting. 

Carol  Anne  Letheren,  a 1963  physical 
education  graduate  and  former  Varsity 
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Andy  Higgins 

gymnast,  is  the  first  female  chef  de 
mission  in  the  history  of  the  Olympic 
Games.  Letheren  will  represent  the 
Canadian  team  on  local  and  inter- 
national Olympic  bodies  during  the 
games. 

Other  nations 

A number  of  U of  T alumni  will  compete 
for  nations  other  than  Canada. 

Chris  Honey,  26,  now  attending  Ox- 
ford University  on  a Rhodes  scholarship, 
will  be  the  sole  representative  on  the 
Barbados  diving  team. 

Born  in  Barbados,  a graduate  of  the 
Fhculty  of  Medicine,  Honey  was  a 
member  of  the  University’s  diving  team 
for  five  years.  He  enjoyed  the  sport  so 
much  he  started  the  Oxford  University 
diving  team. 

When  Barbadian  sports  represen- 
tatives asked  him  to  represent  their 
country  in  the  three -metre  springboard 
event,  he  agreed,  although  they  offered 
no  financial  assistance. 

“When  I arrived  at  U of  T,  I had  set 
my  sights  on  the  Olympics,  but  I started 
diving  late  in  life  and  realized  that 
representing  Canada  was  beyond  my 
grasp,”  Honey  said. 

He  moved  back  to  Ibronto  this  sum- 
mer to  train  with  coach  Skip  Phoenix 
and  earn  enough  money  to  make  the 
trip. 

“Fbr  me,  diving  is  a very  individual 
sport.  I set  my  goals  in  terms  of  personal 
performance  rather  than  medals.” 

Lori  Roberts,  a former  U of  T stu- 
dent, is  a member  of  the  Bahamas  div- 
ing team;  Marie-Therese  Armentero, 
U of  T’s  Athlete  of  the  Year  in  1986-87, 
will  represent  Switzerland  in  swimming; 
and  Paul  Yelle,  a former  U of  T swim- 
mer, will  compete  for  Barbados. 


Peal  for  peace  Sept.  20 


ON  TUESDAV,  Sept.  20,  at  noon,  U of  T 
is  invited  to  make  a contribution  to 
world  peace. 

A minute  of  silence  will  be  followed 
by  the  peal  of  bells  from  the  Hart 
House  carillon. 

The  United  Nations  has  designated 
the  third  TUesday  in  September  as  the 
International  Day  of  Peace. 

National  coordinator  Austin 


Redpath  will  issue  the  UN’s  invitation 
to  participate  at  11.58  a.m.  in  a 
message  to  be  T)roadcast  by  radio 
station  CJRT. 

Donald  Evans  of  Victoria  College, 
one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Cana- 
dian “peal  for  peace”  campaign, 
said  that  an  estimated  one  million 
people  participated  in  the  event  last 
year. 


Native  doctors  needed 
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in  a program  that  involves  special 
preparation  and  a lengthened  medical 
course. 

Pointing  out  that  the  native  population 
needed  its  own  health  care  workers, 
Cinader  got  U of  T to  set  up  a commit- 
tee to  make  health  careers  accessible. 
The  Indian  Health  Care  Program, 
headed  by  Diane  Longboat,  a Mohawk 
from  Six  Nations  Reserve  who  has  a BA, 
a BEd  and  an  MEd,  has  been  bringing 
in  native  students  from  high  schools  for 
a week  of  “health  experience”  at  U of  T. 
Longboat  also  brings  in  guidance  coun- 
sellors from  the  high  schools  and  main- 
tains links  with  other  Canadian  univer- 
sities doing  the  same  work. 

U of  T became  the  first  university  in 
Canada  to  set  aside  five  places  in  its 
Fhculty  of  Medicine  for  persons  of 
aboriginal  ancestry  who  are  funded  by 
the  government  of  Canada.  The  govern- 
ment covers  their  tuition,  living 
allowance  and  book  costs.  Longboat’s 
program  is  now  trying  to  raise  money 
for  an  elective  in  medicine  that  deals 
with  traditional  healing  practices  among 
aboriginal  peoples. 

On  June  23  the  Governing  Council 
passed  a motion  alerting  the  University 
to  the  need  to  encourage  native  students 
to  enter  professional  degree  programs. 
The  Academic  Board  will  be  considering 
the  financial  and  other  implications  of 
the  resolution  in  the  fall. 

“TTiis  was  an  enormous  and  important 
moral  step  in  the  evolution  of  the  Uni- 
versity,” said  Cinader. 

Originally,  four  members  of  Council  — 
Cinader,  Annamarie  Castrilli,  Joanne 
Philpott  and  Tfed  Wilson  — had  asked 
Council  to  approve  in  principle  that 
steps  be  taken  to  promote  the  entry  of 
these  students.  They  were  hoping  that 
as  a result  of  this  motion  the  University 
would  seek  grants  for  tutors  and  specie 
courses  including  upgrading  for  mature 
native  students  who  want  to  meet  uni- 
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versity  requirements. 

The  notice  of  motion  generated  a 
flurry  of  supporting  letters  to  the  then 
chair  of  Council,  St.  Clair  Balfour. 
“There  was  an  absolutely  staggering 
response  from  the  academic  commun-- 
ity,”  said  Cinader.  Among  the  letters 
was  one  from  Professor  Emeritus 
Harding  leRiche  of  the  Department  of 
Preventive  Medicine  & Biostatistics, 
who  noted  that  his  alma  mater  in  Johan- 
nesburg has  for  many  years  provided 
additional  help  for  black  students  who 
want  to  enter  university.  “It  takes 
courage  to  be  a liberal  in  ^uth  Africa,” 
said  the  letter.  “In  Canada  it  is  easy,  so 
let  us  do  our  duty.” 

“Culture  is  language,”  says  Cinader. 
“I’d  like  to  see  the  cultural  existence  of 
that  group  recognized  in  Canadian 
society.  Any  group  that  has  spent  about 
a million  years  building  a civilization 
must  have  something  to  give.” 

“Canada  has  an  opportimity  to  be  the 
one  place  in  the  world  where  ethnic  dif- 
ferences are  not  of  hostility  but  of 
collaborative  creative  activity,”  he 
observed. 

Christine  Rickards,  coordinator  of 
graduate  studies  in  the  Department  of 
Speech  Pathology,  explained  why  con- 
cessions are  necessary:  “This  year  we 
had  175  applications  for  20  places.  Can  a 
^oup  of  people  who  have  been  different 
in  their  educational  background  quickly 
get  into  competition  with  some  of  the 
brightest  young  gradutes  of  bacca- 
laureate programs  from  across 
Canada?” 

Yet  health  professionals  are  desper- 
ately needed  by  native  communities  if 
they  are  to  advance. 

Temporary  quarters 
for  law  library 

DURING  CONSTRUCTION  at  the  Fhculty  of 
Law,  the  faculty  library  will  be  located  on 
the  ninth  floor  of  the  Robarts  Library. 
For  information:  circulation  desk, 
978-5799;  reference  service,  978-4290. 
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20,000  expected  for 
U of  T Day  festivities 


by  Karina  Dahlin 

THE  ST.  GEORGE  CAMPUS  will  be  Crowded 
with  visitors  on  Saturday,  Oct.  15.  The 
team  organizing  the  third  annual  U of  T 
Day  expects  about  20,000  people  to  drop 
in  for  a day  of  entertainment  and 
enlightenment. 

Everyone  from  outside  taxpayers  to 
inside  workers  is  invited  to  attend  the 
campus-wide  open  house  and  find  out 
what  the  University  does.  Homecoming 
activities  take  place  the  same  day  and 
will  add  extra  colour  to  the  festivities. 

The  traditional  Homecoming  parade 
will  look  different  this  year.  Rather  than 
using  flatbeds  to  pull  the  floats,  the  en- 
tries will  be  pulled  or  pushed  by  people. 
The  people -powered  “chariot  parade”  is 
scheduled  to  take  place  at  noon.  It  will 
start  at  Hart  House  and  wind  around 
King’s  College  Circle  before  returning 
to  Hart  House.  The  floats  will  partici- 
pate in  a chariot  race  during  half-time  at 
the  afternoon  football  game. 

The  floats  will  be  judged  on  enthusi- 
asm, the  number  of  people  involved  and 
general  appearance.  Watch  for  the  Erin- 
dale  College  entry.  The  Mississauga 
campus  has  won  the  two  previous  U of  T 
Day  float  contests  and  will,  without 
doubt,  try  to  carry  off  the  prize  for  the 
third  time. 

Children  welcome 

Again  this  year,  Scarborough  College  is 
organizing  the  children’s  fair  under  the 
tent  on  the  front  campus.  Clowns,  face 
painting,  pony  rides  and  other  activities 
are  planned  for  the  young  ones. 


Robarts  carrels 

ROBARTS  LIBRARY  will  accept  applications 
until  Sept.  14  for  carrels  and  book 
lockers  for  faculty  members  and 
graduate  students  (Division  I and  II)  for 
the  fall/winter  session.  Application  forms 
and  information  sheets  are  available  at 
the  circulation  desk  on  the  fourth  floor. 

As  in  the  past,  assignments  will  be 
made  on  the  basis  of  priorities  that  have 
been  decided  by  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  and  the  library.  Assignments  will 
begin  on  Oct.  11. 

R>r  further  information,  call  the  carrel 
office,  978-2305.  , 


H)r  those  who  crave  some  academic 
stimulation  there  are  plenty  of  open 
houses.  Ramsay  Wright  Zoology 
Laboratories  will  have  a number  of 
displays,  among  them  “Fish  as  in- 
dicators of  the  quality  of  the  natural  en- 
vironment,” arranged  by  Professor 
Harold  Harvey.  The  laboratories  will 
also  set  up  a petting  zoo  of  insects  to 
allow  visitors  the  thrill  of  cuddling 
creatures  such  as  the  South  American 
blood-feeding  “kissing  bug.” 

At  the  Fhculty  of  Dentistry  considera- 
tion will  be  given  to  patients  who  are  fed 
up  being  on  the  receiving  end  of  the 
drill.  A high-speed  drill,  mirror  and  a 
dummy  with  false  teeth  are  available  to 
anyone  who  ever  dreamt  of  being  a den- 
tist but  was  afraid  to  try. 

Medical  exhibits 

As  usual,  the  Fhculties  of  Medicine  and 
Applied  Science  & Engineering  are  of- 
fering a large  selection  of  exhibits.  At 
the  Medical  Sciences  Building,  mini- 
lectures are  given  all  day  on  current 
issues  in  medicine,  for  example  “Vita- 
min A and  its  use  in  acne  treatment.” 
Sports  are  important  for  a good  Home- 
coming day,  and  therefore  also  for  a 
good  U of  T Day.  The  Department  of 
Athletics  & Recreation  has  scheduled 
the  Blues  Homecoming  football  game  at 
2 p.m.  at  Varsity  Stadium.  The  Guelph 
Gryphons  will  be  playing  the  Blues. 
Before  the  game,  a Homecoming  Blues 
Booster  BBQ  luncheon  will  take  place  in 
the  parking  lot  at  Varsity  Arena. 

At  1 p.m.  there  will  be  a men’s  rugby 
match  between  the  Varsity  Blues  and 
the  ’Ihent  University  team  on  the  back 
campus  west  field  beside  Hart  House. 
Tbere  will  also  be  a women’s  soccer  game 
at  1 p.m.  between  the  Blues  and  'Ihent  at 
Scarborough  College’s  Valley  Field. 


New  Bulletin  writers 


With  this  issue  of  the  Bulletin  we  introduce  two 
new  writers,  Karina  Dahlin  (left)  and  Jane  Stirling. 

Dahlin  comes  to  the  Department  of  Communi- 
cations from  the  Canadian  Institute  for  Radiation 
Safety,  where  she  edited  Radiation  Safety  Bulletin. 
Before  joining  CAIRS,  she  was  a reporter  with  the 
Evening  Telegram  in  St.  John’s,  Nfid.,  and,  before 
that,  the  Newcastle-Millbrook  Reporter  in 
Cobourg,  Ont.  Born  in  Aarhus,  Denmark,  Dahlin 
came  to  Canada  11  years  ago.  She  has  studied 


journalism  in  both  Denmark  and  Canada. 

Stirling  joins  the  staff  from  the  Orillia  Packet  & 
Times,  where  she  was  a reporter  and  features 
editor.  She  began  her  career  in  journalism  as  a 
freelance  writer  for  the  St.  Catharines  Standard, 
while  studying  journalism  at  Niagara  College.  She 
went  on  to  write  for  the  Tillsonburg  News  and  the 
Northern  Daily  News  in  Kirkland  Lake,  Ont. 
Stirling,  who  was  born  in  Ottawa,  has  a BA  in 
English  from  Queen’s  University. 


Financial  campaigners 


The  faculty  and  staff  phase  of 
the  University’s  $100  million 
Breakthrough  campaign  will  be 
lead  by  Professor  Cecil  Yip  of 
the  Banting  and  Best  Institute 
and  Gwen  Russell,  chief  tech- 
nician in  the  Department  of 
Nutritional  Science. 

Yip  and  Russell  are  past 
presidents  of  the  faculty  and 
staff  associations  respectively. 
The  goal  of  the  campus  cam- 
paign, expected  to  begin  in 
January,  has  yet  to  be 
established. 


Labour  relations  board 
hearings  now  under  way 


THE  ONTARIO  Labour  Relations  Board 
began  hearings  Sept.  7 to  determine 
whether  employees  in  860  positions  are 
eligible  to  belong  to  the  Canadian  Union 
of  Public  Employees,  should  CUPE  and 
the  U of  T Staff  Association  be  suc- 
cessful in  their  bid  to  form  a bargaining 
unit  for  administrative  staff. 

'The  board  will  start  by  interviewing  62 
people  from  six  administrative  units  — 
the  Department  of  Philosophy,  the  fees 
department  of  the  comptroller’s  office, 
the  Faculties  of  Dentistry  and  Education, 
Woodsworth  College  and  Business  Infor- 
mation Systems. 

John  Parker,  director  of  labour  rela- 
tions, said  other  units  will  be  named  this 
month.  'The  hearings,  held  on  campus, 
will  continue  until  all  disputed  positions 
have  been  examined,  he  said. 

However,  this  does  not  mean  that  all 
860  employees  will  be  interviewed.  The 
board  may  be  able  to  draw  some  general 
conclusions  from  its  examination  of 
similar  positions  in  different  depart- 
ments, Parker  said. 

Managerial  staff  and  employees  who 
have  access  to  confidential  information 
on  labour  relations  matters  are  pro- 
hibited by  the  Ontario  Labour  Relations 
Act  from  joining  a bargaining  unit. 

While  the  hearings  continue,  the  Uni- 
versity and  the  union  will  spell  out  their 
differences  concerning  “community  of 
interest”  in  documents  drawn  up  by  their 
lawyers.  The  two  parties  are  debating  the 
status  of  230  employees  — nurses, 
veterinarians,  dental  assistants,  fire, 
health  and  safety  officers  and  security  of- 
ficers and  others  — whose  work  is  not 
strictly  administrative  in  nature. 

The  University  argues  that  these  posi- 
tions do  not  have  enough  in  common  with 
other  administrative  positions  to  justify 
one  bargaining  unit  for  all.  The  staff 
association  takes  the  opposite  view. 


“We  think  that  anyone  who  is  eligible 
for  membership  in  UTSA  should  be  eligi- 
ble for  membership  in  the  bargaining 
unit,  except  those  who  are  in  a manage- 
ment position  or  who  have  access  to  con- 
fidential information  on  labour  relations 
matters,”  said  UTSA  president  David 
Askew. 

If  the  two  sides  cannot  agree  on  the 
status  of  the  230  positions,  the  labour 
board  will  hold  new  hearings  to  deter- 
mine who  can  belong  to  the  proposed 
bargaining  unit. 

A total  of  975  positions  have  been  con- 
tested. Half  the  230  in  dispute  over 
community  of  interest  are  also  being 
questioned  for  other  reasons. 


Hiring  iist 
decision  reviewed 

THE  UNIVERSITY  may  reverse  an  earlier 
decision  to  stop  supplying  regular 
lists  of  new  hirees  to  the  staff 
association. 

The  practice  was  suspended  more 
than  a year  ago  when  UTSA  and  the 
Canadian  Union  of  Public  Employees 
began  a certification  campaign  among 
administrative  staff. 

“Now  that  the  certification  drive  is 
over  I am  reconsidering  our  position 
and  expect  to  be  in  touch  with  UTSA 
within  the  next  couple  of  weeks,”  said 
Alec  Pathy,  vice-president  (human 
resources). 

'The  membership  of  UTSA  has  drop- 
ped by  more  than  300  from  a list  of 
1,900  members  in  April  1987.  UTSA 
president  David  Askew  said  it  became 
much  more  difficult  to  recruit  mem- 
bers without  the  list  of  new  hirees. 


Medical  Science  advisory  committee 


THE  COUNCIL  of  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  has  authorized  the  dean  to 
establish  a committee  to  advise  the 
dean  and  the  provost  on  whether  the 
Institute  of  Medical  Science  should 
remain  an  institute  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  or  become  an  in- 
stitute or  graduate  department  in  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine.  Members  are: 
Professor  John  Leyerle,  provost’s 
nominee  {chairman);  Professor  Daniel 
A.K.  Roncari,  Institute  of  Medical 
Science  director’s  nominee;  and  Pro- 


fessor Robert  H.  Painter,  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  dean’s  nominee;  and 
Peter  J.  White,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  (Secretary). 

The  committee,  while  qualified  to  ex- 
press the  interests  of  the  constit- 
uencies from  which  they  are  nomin- 
ated, undertake  their  mandate  as  in- 
dependent investigators.  Written  sub- 
missions by  interested  parties  should  be 
forwarded  by  September  80  to  Peter  J. 
White  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  65  St.  George  St. 
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Classroom  space  tight  this  year 


by  George  Cook 

DEMAND  FOR  SPACES  in  Ontario  univer- 
sities is  up  about  10  percent  this  year, 
but  government  funding  for  the  addi- 
tional students  is  not  keeping  pace. 

Mary  McGee,  enrolment  planning 
officer,  estimates  that  universities  will 
receive  about  65  cents  on  the  full- 
funding  dollar  for  each  additional  stu- 
dent this  year. 

In  addition,  the  new  money  is  ex- 
pected to  cover  the  “flow  through”  cost 
of  students  who  enrolled  in  1987-88,  as 
they  move  into  second  year. 

T^e  “accessibility  fund”  introduced  by 
the  government  of  David  Peterson  in 
1987-88  has  now  been  capped,  McGee 
said,  so  that  as  province -wide  enrolment 
grows,  the  amount  of  money  per  student 
shrinks.  Last  year.  Queen’s  Park  pro- 
vided full  funding  for  each  additional 
student. 

“There’s  a bias  towards  increasing 
enrolment  and  discounting  the  BIU 
value,”  McGee  said.  BIU  stands  for  basic 
income  unit.  The  province  provides 
funding  to  universities  based  on  the  BIU 
value  of  particular  kinds  of  students: 
1.39  for  those  in  arts  and  sciences,  2 in 
engineering,  and  so  on. 

The  University  would  find  it  difficult 


Course  selection 
went  smoothly; 
ACCESS  a success 

to  hold  the  line  on  enrolment  at  a time 
when  more  students  than  ever  have  ap- 
plied for  admission.  “The  demand  for 
U of  T is  strong,”  McGee  said,  “and  we 
want  to  try  to  satisfy  it.” 

Most  divisions  will  meet  or  exceed 
their  target  enrolments.  On  the  St. 
George  campus,  the  Fhculty  of  Arts  & 
Science  expects  to  register  2,900 
students  from  grade  13,  up  by  about  200 
from  last  year. 

Erindale  expects  to  exceed  the  target, 
Scarborough  to  meet  it.  “Erindale  has 
been  concerned  about  making  its  target, 
and  it  may  have  over-responded  this 
year,”  McGee  said. 

The  Fkculties  of  Architecture  & Land- 
scape Architecture  and  Music  will  likely 
come  in  slightly  below  target. 

ACCESS 

'This  year  arts  and  science  made  use  of 
a fully  automated  pre -registration 
system.  ACCESS  (Assisted  by  Com- 
puter Course  Enrolment  and  Sectioning 
System)  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the 


The  Faculty  Club 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


OAK  & BEAVER  PUB 

Monday-  Friday. 

Bar  Service:  Noon  - 10:30  p.m. 

Lunch  Service;  Noon  - 2:30  p.m. 

Daily  Special,  Salads,  Hot  & Cold  Sandwiches, 
Corned  Beef,  Quiche  & Pies. 

Grill  Service  Menu:  2:30  p.m.  - 8 p.m. 

The  pub  is  friendly  and  informal. 

English  beer  on  tap. 

Pub  Patio 

Self-Service  from  the  Pub. 

Enjoy  Indian  Summer  in  a pleasant  garden  setting. 


MAIN  DINING  ROOM  & 
W.D.  FOULDS  DINING  ROOM 
MAIN  FLOOR 

Monday  - Friday. 

Luncheon  Service:  Noon  - 2 p.m. 

A la  carte  menu  & Daily  Special  on  Monday,  Tuesday,  Thursday  & Friday. 
Wednesday  is  Buffet  Day. 

Reservations  are  requested  for  lunch  and  can  be  made  by  calling 

978-6325. 


UPPER  DINING  ROOM 
2ND  FLOOR 

Monday  - Friday.  Self-Service 
Luncheon  & Bar  Sevice:  Noon  - 2:30  p.m. 

Hot  & Cold  Sandwiches,  Salads,  Quiche,  Corned  Beef  on  Rye  & Daily 

Special. 

A lovely  room  in  which  to  enjoy  your  lunch  with  friends  and  colleagues. 


MAIN  LOUNGE 

& FAIRLEY  LOUNGE,  MAIN  FLOOR 

Bar  Service:  Noon  - 7 p.m. 

Coffee  Service:  10  a.m.  - Noon,  3 p.m.  - 5 p.m. 

Relax,  meet  with  friends,  read  a newspaper  or  magazine  from  the  Club's 

paper  rack. 

The  Club  is  available  for  private  parties.  You  may  sponsor  special  parties  for  your 
friends,  Monday  through  Saturday.  Please  contact  the  office  for  more  information. 

The  Board  of  Directors  wishes  to  remind  members  that  only  food  and/or  beverages 
purchased  in  the  Club  may  be  consumed  on  the  premises. 


number  of  students  in  each  course,  sec- 
tion, tutorial  and  lab  does  not  exceed  a 
set  maximum. 

Developed  and  tested  for  students  in 
economics  and  commerce,  this  is  the 
first  year  ACCESS  has  been  applied  to 
the  faculty  as  a whole  — 20,000  students 
on  the  St.  George  campus  and  4,000 
from  Erindale,  Scarborough  and  the 
professional  faculties  enrolled  in  arts 
and  science  courses. 

The  system  was  developed  to  help 
meet  local  fire  regulations.  The  Ibronto 
fire  marshall  ruled  that  some  lecture 
halls  were  overcrowded,  especially  in 
September,  when  course  sections  are  at 
their  largest,  and  placed  a limit  on  the 
number  of  student  who  could  be  accom- 
modated at  each  location. 

'The  ruling  meant  the  University  had  to 
plan  course  sections  in  advance  to  keep 
the  numbers  to  the  acceptable  limits. 


George  Altmeyer,  faculty  registrar, 
said  90  percent  of  students  submitted 
their  course  selection  forms  by  the  July 
25  deadline.  In  the  past,  course  selection 
did  not  occur  until  &ptember.  The  earlier 
selection  process  gave  the  computer 
time  to  generate  the  required  distribu- 
tion of  students  before  classes  began. 

“We  were  concerned  they  wouldn’t 
submit:  they  did.  There  was  a danger 
the  computer  program  wouldn’t  work:  it 
did.  There  was  a danger  the  students 
wouldn’t  get  in  [to  their  preferred 
courses]:  they  did,”  Altmeyer  said. 

The  selection  forms  generated  97,232 
course  and  section  requests.  After  the 
program  was  nm,  94  percent  of  those  re- 
quests were  filled  in  3,700  sections  at 
the  time  designated  by  the  student. 

As  a result,  the  University  has  added 
12  sections  and  22  tutorials,  represent- 
ing an  additional  2,500  spaces. 


“Manna  from  heaven” 
for  biochemistry 


MANNA  FROM  HEAVEN,”  in  the  form  of  a 
cheque  for  $19,949,  has  dropped  into  the 
welcoming  lap  of  the  Department  of 
Biochemistry. 

“’fou  can  imagine  how  surprised  and 
pleased  we  were  when  we  found  out,” 
said  Professor  William  Thompson, 
associate  chair  of  the  department. 

Biochemistry  won  the  money  in  an 
Aug.  26  departmental  draw.  IWenty- 
three  departments  participated. 

The  money  came  from  the  rental  of 
booths  at  Labs  & 'Ikbs  ’88,  the  annual 
trade  show  organized  by  the  Materials 
Distribution  Centre  of  the  Fhculty  of 
Medicine. 

MDC  invites  distributors  of  medical 


supplies  and  other  goods  to  set  up  booths 
displaying  their  wares.  Fifty -eight 
attended  the  two-day  show  Aug.  17  and 
18  in  the  alumni  lounge  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  Building. 

Thompson  said  the  money  will  be  used 
to  hire  12  biochemistry  graduates  as 
markers  and  graders.  Until  the  windfall, 
the  department  had  resigned  itself  to 
doing  without  their  services. 

In  the  past,  the  proceeds  from  the 
trade  show  have  been  used  to  defray 
MDC’s  operating  costs,  said  Marilyn 
Hodgkinson,  manager  of  office  services 
for  the  faculty’s  central  services.  This 
year,  however,  there  was  money  to 
spare. 


University  of  Toronto 

BOOKSTORE 

introduces 

The  Brothel®  Word  Processor  500 


Type,  store,  recall,  edit  and  print  at  the  touch  of  a button. 


High  resolution 
extra  large,  easy  to  read 
character  on  5"  x 9" 
display 

High  visibility  yellow  letters 
on  a black  background. 

Letter  quality 
daisy  wheel  printer 

15  cps  bi-directional  print  speed 
with  variable  10, 12  and  15  pitch 
type  selection. 


Auto-save  built-in  floppy 
disk  drive 

3.5"  disk  drive  allows  unlimited 
storage  of  text  and  information . . . 
automatically  saves  text  every 
2,000  characters. 

It’s  a typewriter,  too 

Performs  every  function  of  a 
typewriter  as  well  as  a word 
processor. 

Full-line  lift-off  correction 
memory 


Removes  errors  invisibly. 

$1499.95 


In  our  Ground  Floor  Supplies  Dept. 
214  College  St.  978-7988 
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Editor’s  Notebook 


The  Ontario  Ffederation  of  Students  is 
distributing  20,000  condom  “wallets” 
this  fall  on  campuses  across  Ontario, 
as  part  of  its  “AIDS  Awareness”  cam- 
paign. “Students  are  among  the 
highest  risk  age  group  for  the 
disease,”  said  Shelley  Potter,  chairper- 
son of  the  OFS.  The  wallets  come  in 
red,  black  and  blue.  The  phrase  “use 
condom  sense”  is  printed  on  each, 
together  with  the  OFS  logo. 

* * * 

Erinscare,  an  evening  of  “mystery  — 
and  MURDER!”  is 
set  for  6.30p.m., 
Sept.  24  at  Lisle- 
hurst,  the  prin- 
cipal’s residence  at 
Erindale.  The 
event  is  in  aid  of 
the  $350,000  Erin- 
dale Campus  Lib- 


Lislehurst 


rary  Campaign.  An  anonymous  donor 
approached  the  school  saying  that  a 
sizeable  contribution  to  the  fund  will 
be  made  if,  and  only  if,  “friends  of 
Erindale”  gather  at  the  appointed 
time  and  place.  The  donor  added  that 
“this  event  will  certainly  finish  things 
off.”  Tickets  are  $100,  which  includes 
a gourmet  buffet  dinner,  complimen- 
tary bar  and  a tax  receipt  for  a portion 
of  the  total.  Josef  Skvorecky,  master 
of  the  mysterious,  helped  write  the 
script.  Phone  828-5214  to  reserve  your 
tickets. 

* * * 

Acronyms  anonymous.  Some  head- 
lines from  the  most  recent  CCPE 
News,  the  newsletter  of  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Professional  Engineers: 
“APEGGA  Appoints  New  Executive 
Director,”  “CEAB  Meeting,”  “CCPE 
Recommends  Approval  of  NSERC 
Plan,”  “C^E^  Prepares  for  Future,” 
“APEBC  Brief  to  Government: 
Seismic  Risk  in  B.C.,”  “New  President 
for  EIC,”  “APEN  Brief  to  Govern- 
ment.” W.H.E.W.! 


months.  Fbr  more  information  call  Bill 
McCoy,  596-2376. 

♦ He  * 

Premier  David  Peterson,  at  a recep- 
tion for  five  John  Charles  Polanyi 
Prize  winners,  commented  that  the 
assembly  was  “probably  the  most 
distinguished  group  of  intellectuals 
ever  gathered  in  this  room.”  The 
award  winners,  their  families,  John 
Polanyi  and  other  guests  met  in  the 
Cabinet  Room  at  Queen’s  Park. 

* ♦ ♦ 

Sounds  good.  While  the  music  library 
builds  its  collection  of  compact  discs 
(they  have  about  1,000  so  far),  it  con- 
tinues to  make  efforts  to  offer 
listeners  access  to  its  collection  of  78s. 
Given  to  the  Fhculty  of  Music  over  the 
years,  the  old  discs  are  stored  in  the 
Robarts  Library.  There  are  now  about 
15,000  12-inch  78s,  most  of  them 
recordings  of  classical  music.  The  col- 
lection has  been  organized  and  index- 
ed by  composer  and  title.  Work  also 
continues  on  cataloguing  the  collec- 
tion of  15,000  10-inch  recordings, 
most  of  popular  music. 

♦ ♦ ♦ 

Before  it  went  on  strike,  Canada  Post 
issued  the  final  set 
of  four  stamps  in  ! 
its  Science  and ! 

Tfechnology  series.  I 
One  of  stamps  1 
commemorates  the  ! 
electron  micro- 1 
scope,  developed  at  ’ 
the  U of  T in  1938.  • 

The  microscope  ; 
uses  a beam  of ; 
electrons,  rather  ; 
than  light,  to  il-  * 
luminate  the  ob- 
ject. It  was  the  result  of  a collabora- 
tion between  Eli  Burton,  Cecil  Hall, 
James  Hillier  and  Albert  Prebus.  The 
electron  microscope  can  magnify 
images  up  to  one  million  times  their 
actual  size. 


Overseas  opportunities.  The  Cana- 
dian Executive  Service  Organization 
is  looking  for  faculty  for  short-term 
consulting  missions.  CESO  is  a non- 
profit corporation  that  supplies  people 
of  varying  professional,  technical  or 
managerial  backgrounds  to  businesses 
and  organizations  in  developing  coun- 
tries and  Native  communities  in 
Canada.  Volunteer  consultants  are  not 
given  a salary  or  fee,  but  all  travel,  liv- 
ing and  project -related  expenses  for 
consultant  and  spouse  are  covered. 
Most  projects  run  from  one  to  three 


♦ ♦♦ 

Willie  Nelson  has  been  snubbed  by 
his  alma  mater,  Baylor  University,  ac- 
cording to  a recent  issue  of  The 
Chronicle  of  Higher  Education.  The 
school  cancelled  a planned  concert 
because  of  the  country  singer’s  “im- 
moral behaviour.”  The  president  of 
Baylor,  Herbert  H.  Reynolds,  stated 
that  Nelson  had  not  done  enough  “to 
strengthen  the  moral  fibre  of  this 
nation.”  Nelson,  in  response,  said  the 
snub  “gets  my  red  Irish  hair  up.” 


Retaining  international  standing 


Continued  from  Page  1 

“Those  who  go  to  universities  are 
generally  the  offspring  of  the  rich,  and 
the  state  has  provided  a very  handsome 
subsidy  for  their  fees.  The  children  of 
the  poor  don’t  go  to  university,  but  they 
pay  taxes  and  a proportional  share  of 
their  taxes  goes  to  support  universities.” 

Campaign 

The  $100  million  Breakthrough  cam- 
paign will  be  a “transcendent  priority” 
in  the  months  to  come,  Connell  said. 

In  a year,  the  campus  phase  of  the 
campaign , the  approach  to  foundations 
and  most  of  the  corporate  campaign  will 
be  completed  and  the  alumni  phase  will 
begin  in  earnest. 

“I  don’t  think  the  distinction  of  the 
University  can  be  maintained  without 
private  support.  Neither  level  of  govern- 
ment is  likely  to  designate  U of  T a 
national  university.  The  only  breaks  we 
will  get  from  the  government  are  those 
we  win  in  a competitive  mode.” 


Successfully  introducing  the  new 
governing  structure  will  also  be  a top 
priority  for  1988-89.  “I  think  the  most 
important  thing  is  to  make  our  new 
system  of  governance  work  well,” 
Connell  said. 

“In  the  past  Governing  Council  and 
the  academic  community  as  a whole 
were  on  opposites  sides  of  the  fence, 
with  the  president  and  provost  sitting  on 
the  fence  passing  messages  back  and 
forth.  But  the  Academic  Board,  as  it  is 
now  constituted,  will  be  on  the  same 
side  as  the  faculty,  so  there  need  not  be 
an  adversarial  relationship.” 

The  presence  on  the  board  of  prin- 
cipals and  deans,  as  well  as  elected 
representatives  from  all  parts  of  the 
University,  should  allow  the  president 
and  provost  to  be  leading  academics 
rather  than  arbitrators. 

The  president  said  the  creation  of  a 
modified  unicameral  system  will  not 
lead  to  a return  to  bicameralism.  “I 
don’t  regard  that  as  a natural  evolution,” 
he  said. 


Top  geneticist  heads  to  US 


ONE  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY’S  top  geneticists 
will  be  leaving  next  spring  to  pursue  his 
research  in  the  United  States. 

Huntington  Willard,  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  medical  genetics,  will  take  up  an 
academic  position  in  the  genetics  depart- 
ment at  Stanford  University  in  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

The  35-year -old  scientist  will  be  part  of 
a new  multi-million  dollar  project  led  by 
Paul  Berg,  a Nobel  Prize-winning  molec- 
ular biologist  and  director  of  the  molec- 
ular and  genetic  medicine  program  at 
Stanford. 

Willard,  an  expert  on  the  identification 
of  human  genes,  said  the  opportunity  to 
join  such  a team  was  “outstanding  and 
difficult  to  turn  dowfi.”  MonQf  was  not  an 
issue,  he  said. 

However,  the  lack  of  respect  and 
resources  given  to  fundamental  science 
in  Canada  played  a major  part  in  his 
decision. 

‘"There  aren’t  enough  basic  academic 
staff  positions,  resources  or  space  allo- 
cated to  these  sciences,”  Willard  said. 
“Basic  science  is  not  a priority  here  and 
I’d  like  to  be  working  in  an  environment 
where  it  is.” 

Professor  Paul  Sadowski,  chairman 
designate  of  the  Department  of  Medical 
Genetics,  said  Willard  will  be  “sorely 
missed  and  virtually  impossible  to 
replace.” 

However,  the  appointment  would  have 
been  difficult  to  turn  down  given  Stan- 
ford’s worldwide  reputation  for  biological 
research,  Sadowski  added. 

Willard  arrived  in  Ibronto  in  1981 
after  obtaining  degrees  from  Johns 
Hopkins,  l&le  and  Harvard  Universities. 

His  research  interests  are  related  to 
gene  mapping  — identifying  human 
chromosomes  and  DNA  that  do  not  yet 
have  an  identifiable  function. 

He  has  also  found  the  genetic  source  of 
some  diseases.  Last  year  his  team 
described  the  structure  and  location  of 
the  gene  that  causes  neurofibromatosis. 
Brought  to  public  attention  by  the  film 
‘"The  Elephant  Man,”  the  disease  affects 


the  nervous  system,  muscles  and  bones 
and  leads  to  soft  tumors  that  cover  the 
body. 


Huntington  Willard 


Costello  new 
Regis  president 

FATHER  JOHN  COSTELLO  has  been  ap- 
pointed president  of  Regis  College,  the 
Jesuit  College  in  the  Ibronto  School  of 
Theology.  He  replaces  Fhther  Jacques 
Monet,  who  has  become  director  of  the 
Canadian  Institute  of  Jesuit  Studies. 

Costello  is  the  sixth  president  of  Regis 
since  the  office  was  created  in  1968. 

Last  year,  Costello  became  director  of 
continuing  education  for  Jesuits  in  active 
ministry  in  the  Upper  Canada  Province 
of  the  Society  of  Jesus.  Prom  1981  to 
1986  he  was  an  assistant  professor  of 
philosophy  at  Gonzaga  University  in 
Spokane,  Washington.  He  has  a doc- 
torate in  education  theory  from  U of  T. 
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STEVE  FROST/IMS  CREATIVE  COMMUNICATIONS 


University  of  Toronto  Computing  Services 


The 


Dest  Scanner 


The  Dest  Scanner  at  the 
UTCS  Information  Centre 
can  do  more  than  just  scan 
text  (as  the  two  pictures 
and  U ot  T crest  on  the 
right  indicate).  Many 
desktop  publishing  pack- 
ages (like  PageMaker  and 

Ventura  on  the  PC  and  PageMaker,  Ready,  Set,  Go,  and  Quark  Xpress 
on  the  Macintosh)  can  manipulate  photographs  or 
line  art  scanned  by  the  Dest  Scanner.  If  you  watit 
to  scan  type-written  text  you  can  have  it  go  di- 
rectly into  WordPerfect,  Microsoft  Word,  Multi- 
Mate,  and  several  other  packages  on  the  PC  or 
create  Mac  Write  or  Microsoft  Word  documents 
on  the  Macintosh).  Output  can  be  directed  to  a 
laser  printer  (for  proof  copy)  or  to  our  Li- 
notronic  typesetter  for  camera-ready  copy. 


The  charge  for  using  the  Dest  Scanner  is  $3/quarter  ^ 
hour.  Laser  printer  output  is  $3/quarter  hour  plus 
$0.20/page.  Linotronic  use  is  $3/quarter  hour  plus 
$0.40/inch  . There  is  a $2  setup  per  job  on  the  Linotronic. 


VELUT^  k. 
ARBOR 


Call  978-HELP  for  more  information  or  to  reserve  time  on  the 
scanner,  laser  printers,  or  Linotronic. 


This  entire  ad  was  prepared 
using  scanned  material  from 
the  Dest  Scanner,  formatted 
with  Pagemaker  3.0  on  a Macin- 
tosh SE,  and  output  on  the  Li- 
notronic 100  typesetter. 

We'll  give  you  a free  copy  of  the 
U of  T crest  in  TIFF  or  Encapsu- 
lated PostScript  format  (for 
both  Macintoshs  and  PCs). 
Contact  Terry  Jones,  978-4924. 


Come,  relax,  meet  your  friends  and 
enjoy  our  delightful  surroundings. 


Luncheon  - all  inclusive  buffet  or  order  from 
our  a la  carte  menu. 

Dinner  - Prix  Fixe  Menu  featuring  a special 
appetizer,  entree,  tea  or  coffee  or 
order  from  our  innovative  a la  carte 
menu. 


City  gives  to  peace  fund 


THE  CITY  OF  Ibronto  will  contribute 
$25,000  towards  the  $1  million  Polanyi 
Peace  Fund. 

With  the  grant,  approved  by  city  coun- 
cil Sept.  6,  fund  organizers  have  collected 
$61,400.  They  plan  to  hold  a benefit  con- 
cert at  the  Royal  Alexandra  Theatre  in 
January  to  raise  a further  $500,000. 

Theatre  owner  Ed  Mirvish  will  provide 
the  space  free  of  charge,  while  stage 
manager  Thomas  Wilbur  will  donate  his 
services. 

The  fund  is  sponsored  by  University 
College,  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada,  the 
Canadian  Pugwash  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence & World  Affairs  and  Science  for 
Peace. 

It  is  named  for  Nobel  laureate  John 


Polanyi,  a leading  Canadian  proponent  of 
arms  control. 

The  sponsors  plan  to  raise  $200,000 
from  the  corporate  sector,  $100,000  from 
foundations,  $100,000  from  individuals 
and  $100,000  from  various  levels  of 
government. 

The  interest  income  on  the  endowment 
fund  will  provide  six  annual  fellowships 
of  about  $15,000,  awarded  on  a compet- 
itive basis  to  researchers  in  the  fields  of 
peace,  the  environment  and  development. 

In  a letter  describing  the  fund,  Polanyi 
says  the  immediate  results  of  the 
fellowships  will  be  newspaper  articles, 
meetings  with  politicians,  radio  and 
television  appearances  and  public 
lectures. 


1988  Polanyi  prizes  announced 


MICHAEL  SALTER  of  the  University’s 
Playfair  Memorial  Neuroscience  Centre 
is  one  of  five  winners  of  the  1988  John 
Charles  Polanyi  prizes. 

Salter’s  research  concerns  a 
physiological  appreciation  of  pain  and  its 
management,  particularly  with  respect 
to  the  spinal  column. 

He  received  the  award  Aug.  30  at  a 
reception  at  Queen’s  Park,  where  the 
winners  were  named.  The  others  are 
Gregor  Smith  of  the  Department  of 
Economics,  Queen’s  University,  for 
economics;  Kim  Marie  Baines  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry,  University  of 
Western  Ontario,  for  chemistry;  Ann 
Elaine  Cliche,  Departement  des  Lettres 
Frangaises,  Universite  d ’Ottawa,  for 
literature;  and  Patrick  Deane,  Depart- 
ment of  English,  University  of  Western 


Ontario,  also  for  literature. 

The  winners  each  receive  $15,000  for 
excellence  in  doctoral  studies. 

Polanyi  attended  the  reception  and 
said  that  the  province,  through  the 
prizes,  is  sending  a signal  to  the  world 
that  it  is  “no  death  sentence  to  come  to 
Canada  to  study  science  or  humanities. 

“This  country  does  recognize  outstand- 
ing achievements,”  he  said.  “Canadian 
scholars  can  compete  in  selected  areas.” 

The  prizes,  given  for  the  first  time  last 
year,  were  established  by  the  province  in 
1986  to  honour  Polanyi’s  Nobel  Prize  in 
chemistry.  They  are  awarded  in  the  Nobel 
categories  — chemistry,  physics,  physiol- 
ogy or  medicine,  literature  and  economics. 

This  year  there  was  no  Polanyi  prize 
awarded  in  physics,  hence  the  two  prizes 
in  literature. 


|n  Memoriam 


PROFESSOR  EMERITUS  Elisabeth  S.J. 
Govan  of  the  Faculty  of  Social  Work 
died  July  6 at  the  age  of  80. 

Professor  Govan  was  born  in  Scotland 
in  1907  and  came  to  Canada  with  her 
family  as  a young  woman.  U of  T 
awarded  her  a BA  in  1930  and  an  MA  in 
modern  history  as  well  as  a diploma  in 
social  work  in  1935.  She  also  received  a 
BA  from  the  University  of  Oxford  in 
1932. 

In  the  1930s  Govan  worked  at  the 
City  of  Toronto  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  and  the  Infants’  Homes  of 
Toronto.  In  the  early  40s  she  worked 
with  the  Board  of  Social  Studies  in 
Sydney,  Australia. 

She  was  assistant  professor  at  the 


U of  T School  of  Social  Work  from  1945 
to  1949,  then  left  to  pursue  post- 
graduate studies.  She  received  a PhD 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1951. 

Returning  to  Canada,  she  joined  the 
Canadian  Welfare  Council  in  Ottawa 
and  held  various  positions  in  the  field  of 
public  welfare.  In  1952-53  she  was  on  a 
United  Nations  assignment  to  launch 
the  first  school  of  social  work  in 
Baghdad,  Iraq. 

In  1956  she  returned  to  U of  T’s 
Faculty  of  Social  Work  as  a full  pro- 
fessor of  social  welfare.  She  conducted 
a number  of  studies,  including  ones  on 
health  insurance  and  the  reorganization 
of  the  child  welfare  services  in  Metro 
Toronto. 


PROFESSOR  Frank  Ephraim  Ihlmage  of 
the  Department  of  Near  Eastern 
Studies  died  July  10  at  the  age  of  50. 

A native  of  New  York  City,  he  earned 
his  BA  from  Brandeis  University  in  1960 
and  his  PhD  in  medieval  JevUsh  intellec- 
tual history  from  Harvard  University  in 
1965.  He  came  to  the  U of  T in  1967  as 
its  first  professor  of  post-biblical 
Hebrew.  He  was  instrumental  in 
starting  the  University’s  Jewish  Studies 
Programme  and  in  building  up  the 
library’s  Judaica  collection. 

He  was  a well-known  authority  on 


medieval  Jewish  biblical  exegesis  and 
Jewish-Christian  relations.  His  major 
work  was  a study  of  David  Kimhi.  He 
served  as  editor  of  AJSreview,  the  jour- 
nal of  the  Association  for  Jewish 
Studies,  from  its  inception  in  1976  until 
1983.  Most  recently  he  was  editor  of  the 
Yale  Judaica  Series. 

A few  years  after  coming  to  'Ibronto, 
he  was  stricken  with  scleroderma,  a rare 
debilitating  disease  that  ultimately  caus- 
ed his  death.  He  continued  his  teaching 
and  research  despite  the  painful  pro- 
gress of  the  disease. 
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"distinctCy  different. .e^tcmefy  efficient" 


PETER  LEGRIS 


Mantic  Marshall  McLuhan: 
is  the  legacy  the  legend? 


Marshall  McLuhan,  from  the  William  McElcheran  sculpture  outside  the  St.  Michael’s 
College  Library. 


by  George  Cook 

IN  LETTERS  OF  MAR- 
shall  McLuhan,  recently 
published  by  Oxford  Uni- 
versity Press,  McLuhan 
describes  himself  variously 
as  a search  light,  a space 
probe  and  a satirist.  Der- 
rick de  Kerckove,  of  St. 

Michael’s  College  and  the 
McLuhan  Program  in  Cul- 
ture & Tfechnology,  believes 
“rhetorician”  is  a more  apt 
description.  “By  taste  he 
would  have  been  a gram- 
marian,” says  de  Kerckove, 
one  of  McLuhan’s  trans- 
lators and  students,  “but 
by  nature  he  was  a rhet- 
orician.” 

Edited  by  William  Tbye, 

Matie  Molinaro  and  Cor- 
inne  McLuhan,  the  letters 
provide  an  almost  con- 
tinuous account  of 
McLuhan  and  his  intui- 
tions, insights  and  hunches 
over  a 48-year  period,  from 
1931  to  1979,  with  one 
unexplained  three -year 
gap,  beginning  in  June 
1940.  Most  of  the  early 
entries  are  to  his  mother 
and  other  members  of  the 
family.  In  1943,  he  wrote 
the  first  of  many  letters  to 
artist  and  writer  "Wyndham 
Lewis,  then  resident  in 
Tbronto.  In  1948,  he  began 
to  correspond  with  the  poet 
Ezra  Pound,  then  interned 
at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital 
for  the  Criminally  Insane 
near  Washington,  DC.  The 
post-war  correspondence 
grew  with  his  fame  to  in- 
clude Harold  Innis,  Claude  Bissell,  'Ibm 
Wolfe,  Woody  Allen,  Pierre  TVudeau, 
Keith  Davey,  Hubert  Humphrey,  LA. 
Richards,  Jack  Parr,  Ann  Landers, 
Jonathan  Miller,  Hans  Selye,  Peter  C. 
Newman,  Frank  Kermode,  Clare  Booth 
Luce,  Malcolm  Muggeridge  and  many 
others. 

Mastering  styles 

In  the  letters,  McLuhan  displays  the 
rhetorician’s  talent  for  mastering  styles 
and  assimilating  the  language  of  his 
interlocutors.  In  his  letters  to  Pound,  he 
develops  a penchant  for  hyperbole  and 
crankiness.  “Current  illusion  is  that 
science  has  abolished  all  natural  laws/’ 
he  writes.  “Nature  now  pays  5 million 
per  cent.  Applied  science  now  the 
master  usurer.  lb  hell  with  our  top  soil. 
We  can  grow  potatoes  on  the  moon 
tomorrow.”  Later,  he  playfully  adopts 
many  of  the  now  archaic  expressions  of 
the  60s.  ’Ib  Pierre  'fi-udeau  in  1968:  “R)r 
our  Western  world,  this  [movement  to 
electronic  media]  is  a shift  from  outer 
orientation  to  an  inner,  oriental  trip.” 
Everywhere  his  talent  for  the  one-liner 
is  in  evidence.  Tb  Jonathan  Miller  in 
1965:  “Speech  and  then  writing  beat 
time.  Clothing  beats  clime.” 

“McLuhan  was  capable  of  stunning 
perceptions,”  says  de  Kerckove.  “He  was 
mantic.  He  probed.  He  couldn’t  come  to 
any  subject  by  analyzing  it,  which  is  the 
process  of  the  academic.  You  cut  it  into 
little  bits,  define  it,  replace  it,  add 
illustration  and,  if  you’re  really  very 
bright,  come  up  with  insight.  But  most 
of  the  time  you  don’t.  McLuhan  had  the 
insights  first  and  didn’t  know  what  to  do 
with  the  rest.” 

“Toronto  School” 

“I  fully  agree  with  critics  who  say  he 
was  not  capable  of  putting  two  ideas 
together  in  a logical  sequence,”  de 
Kerckove  says.  “His  antagonism  to 


theory  came  from  a strong  distaste  for 
logic.  He  despised  philosophy  in  some 
ways.  I think  he  thought  it  was  nitpick- 
ing about  words.” 

If  McLuhan  was  the  rhetorician, 
Harold  Innis  was  the  grammarian,  Eric 
Havelock  the  logician,  de  Kerckove  sug- 
gests. They  formed  a triumvirate  that 
laid  the  foundations  for  further  analyses 
of  history,  culture  and  communications. 
The  former  were  long-time  U of  T fac- 
ulty members  and  Havelock  spent  some 
years  at  Victoria  College  before  moving 
to  Harvard.  De  Kerckove  believes  a case 
can  be  made  for  the  proposition  that 
Innis,  Havelock  and  McLiihan  became, 
in  effect,  a “Tbronto  School”  of  com- 
munications. There  is  some  evidence 
that  McLuhan  himself  might  have  ac- 
cepted this  view.  In  a letter  to  Rollo  May 
in  1972  he  wrote:  “Prom  Plato  to  the 
present,  in  the  Western  world,  there  has 
been  no  theory  whatever  of  psychic 
change  resulting  from  technological 
change.  The  exception  is  the  work  of 
Harold  Innis  and  his  disciples,  Eric 
Havelock  and  McLuhan.” 

Star  rising 

With  the  publication  of  Understanding 
Media  in  1964,  Marshall  McLuhan’s  star 
began  to  rise.  The  next  year,  the  book 
appeared  in  paperback  and  sold  100,000 
copies.  In  1966,  the  attention  of  the 
press  and  television  grew.  Over  the  next 
five  years,  seven  books  on  McLuhan  ap- 
peared. He  was  transformed  from  a 
little-known  Joyce  scholar  into  a media 
guru,  inventor  of  the  Global  Village,  ex- 
ponent of  the  medium  as  message.  The 
60s  shaped  and  were  shaped  by 
McLuhan:  he  became  as  much  a part  of 
popular  culture  as  the  Beatles,  bell 
bottoms  and  Vietnam. 

“He  was  definitely  a phenomenon 
of  the  60s,”  says  de  Kerckove,  “a  tele- 
vision era  man,  and  one  of  TV’s  best 
interpreters.”  His  ability  to  speak 


aphoristically  made  him 
instantly  accessible  to 
television,  a medium  that 
lives  on  the  20-second  bite 
and  is  always  hungry. 

McLuhan’s  approach  to 
the  general  public  through 
print,  television,  film  and 
other  media  was  an  exten- 
sion of  his  teaching.  “He 
was  an  endless  teacher,  at 
cocktail  parties  as  much  as 
in  the  classroom.  It  was 
almost  pathological . Y)u 
couldn’t  get  him  to  be  nor- 
mal. Marshall  was  always 
at  work,  except  when  he 
was  really  exhausted.  'Then 
he  would  sit  in  front  of  the 
TV,  watch  it,  and  talk 
through  the  whole  show, 
trying  to  teach  the  televi- 
sion presenter  something 
about  television. 

“I  think  he  really  enjoyed 
talking  to  people,  dia- 
loguing. It  was  not  so  much 
an  exchange  of  views  as 
a kind  of  correction  of  pupil 
by  master.  Dialogue  was 
for  him  an  extended 
monologue.” 

Legacy 

It  may  be  too  soon  to  des- 
cribe Marshall  McLuhan’s 
intellectual  legacy.  The 
evidence  is  incomplete. 
Some  of  his  scholarly 
papers  have  yet  to  be  pub- 
lished, he  did  not  vTite  an 
autobiography  and  no 
definitive  biography  has 
appeared. 

Nevertheless,  we  have 
most  of  McLuhan’s  pub- 
lished work,  many  critical  assessments, 
some  sympathetic,  some  not,  and  now 
the  letters.  This  fall,  U of  T Press  will 
publish  his  last  manuscript,  written  with 
his  son,  Eric.  In  addition  to  the  work 
itself,  his  legacy  includes  several  schol- 
arly centres  and  “think  tanks”  in  North 
America  and  Europe  whose  inspiration 
derives,  in  large  part,  from  McLuhan’s 
insight. 

While  scholarly  interest  in  McLuhan’s 
work  persists,  reactions  to  it  — and  to 
him  — remain  ambivalent.  A recent  ar- 
ticle in  Saturday  Night  by  historian 
Michael  Bliss  calls  McLuhan  “a  failed 
metaphysician  of  the  media.”  De 
Kerckove  ascribes  such  reactions  to  the 
aversion  of  the  those  steeped  in  “print 
culture”  to  a thinker  who  prophesied  its 
end. 

Certainly  the  McLuhan  program, 
headed  by  Professor  David  Olson,  is  part 
of  the  McLuhan  legacy.  It  recently 
received  a positive  review.  “We’re  in  a 
strong  position  now,”  de  Kerckove  says. 
“We’ve  done  our  first  bit  and  we  know 
what  we  have  to  do  in  future.” 

The  program  includes  graduate 
courses,  seminars  and  conferences, 
publishes  a monograph  series  and 
a newsletter.  In  the  next  several  years, 
de  Kerckove  hopes  to  achieve  secure 
funding  and  to  enhance  the  program’s 
reputation  for  inventive  work  in  the 
social  sciences  and  humanities.  “We’d 
like  the  McLuhan  prograru,to  be  a point 
of  reference  for  advanced  thinking  on 
culture  and  the  media.” 

Studies  of  McLuhan’s  published  work 
continue  to  appear.  They  suggest  that  he 
continues  to  be  what  he  became  during 
the  20  years  before  his  death  in  1980:  a 
controversialist,  a moralist,  part  thinker, 
part  poet,  part  prophet,  part  media 
personality,  a consummate  teacher, 
surely  one  of  the  most  visible,  and 
perhaps  influential , academics  of  recent 
years. 


Visiting  Tbronto? 

Did  you  know  that  the  University 
Women's  Club  of  Toronto  has  Bed 
and  Breakfast  facilities? 

We  have  six  lovely  rooms  available  at 
most  reasonable  rates.  Consider  our 
convenient  location  — at  the  corner 
of  St.  George  and  Bloor  Streets,  and 
our  friendly,  home-like  environment. 

Single  Occupancy  $55.00  -i-  5%  p.s.t. 
Double  Occupancy  $65.00  -i-  5%  p.s.t. 

Make  your  reservations  today! 

Call  (416)  979-2000 

162  St.  George  Street 
Toronto,  Ontario 
M5S  2E9 


JAPANESE 

RESTAURANT 


FULLY  UCENSED 

In  the  Japanese  Tradition 
Delightful  Geisha  Girl  style  service 
Mouth-tempting  Teriyaki  cooking 
All  in  the  authentic  Japanese  setting 
In  39  Individual  Ta-Tami-Rooms 

SUSHI  BAR 

SEAFOOD  TERIYAKI 
STEAK  & LOBSTER  TERIYAKI 


Lunch:  Mon. -Sat.  11:30  AM  — 2:30  PM 
Dinner:  Sun  & Mon  5:00  PM  — 11:00  PM 
Tues.-Sat.  5:00  PM  — Midnight 
FOR  RESERVATIONS  CALL 

920-4333 

614  JARVIS  ST.  AT  BLOOR 

ASAHI  GARDENS  RESTAURANT 


letki 

designs 

126  Baldwin  St.,  Toronto 
979-2821 

Mon-Sat  11:30-6 

2 streets  n.  of  AGO 
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COUNCIL  OF  THE  SCHOOL  OF  GRADUATE  STUDIES 
NOTICE  OF  ELECTIONS 
STUDENT  NOMINATIONS  OPEN 

Nominations  are  now  open  for  candidates  to  fill  student  seats  left  vacant  following  the  Spring, 
1 988/89  elections,  as  follows:  Division  i (1  seat),  Division  li  (2  seats),  Division  III  (2  seats). 
Division  IV  (1  seat).  These  seats  are  open  for  a one  or  two  year  term.  Nomination  forms  may 
be  obtained  at  any  graduate  department  office,  the  Graduate  Students’  Union,  and  the  School 
of  Graduate  Studies. 

The  deadline  for  receipt  of  nominations  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  65  St,  George  Street,  is  12  noon,  Friday,  September  23rd,  1988.  No  nominations 
can  be  accepted  after  that  date. 

Constituencies 


Division  I — The  Humanities 
(1  seat  to  be  filled) 

Classical  Studies 
Comparative  Literature 
Drama 

East  Asian  Studies 
English 

French  Language  & Literature 
Germanic  Languages  & Literatures 
History 
History  of  Art 

History  & Philosophy  of  Science  & 
Technology 
Italian  Studies 
Linguistics 
Medieval  Studies 
Middle  East  & Islamic  Studies 
Museum  Studies 
Music 

Near  Eastern  Studies 

Philosophy 

Religious  Studies 

Slavic  Languages  & Literatures 

South  Asian  Studies 

Spanish  & Portuguese 

Division  III  — The  Physical  Sciences 
(2  seats  to  be  filled) 

Aerospace  Science  & Engineering 

Architecture 

Astronomy 

Biomedical  Engineering 

Chemical  Engineering  & Applied  Chemistry 

Chemistry 

Civil  Engineering 

Computer  Science 

Electrical  Engineering 

Environmental  Studies 

Geology 

Industrial  Engineering 
Mathematics  & Applied  Mathematics 
Mechanical  Engineering 
Metallurgy  & Materials  Science 
Physics 
Statistics 

Theoretical  Astrophysics 
Transportation 


Division  II  — The  Social  Sciences 
(2  seats  to  be  filled) 

Anthropology 
Criminology 
Economics 
Education 
Geography 
Industrial  Relations 
International  Studies 
Law 

Library  & Information  Science 

Management 

Master's  in  Teaching 

McLuhan  Program  in  Culture  & Technology 

Planning 

Policy  Analysis 

Political  Science 

Russian  & Eastern  European  Studies 

Social  Work 

Sociology 

Urban  & Community  Studies 


Division  IV  — The  Life  Sciences 
(1  seat  to  be  filled) 

Anatomy 

Biochemistry 

Botany 

Clinical  Biochemistry 
Community  Health 
Dentistry 
Forestry 
Immunology 
Medical  Biophysics 
Medical  Science 
Microbiology 
Nursing 

Nutritional  Sciences 

Pathology 

Pharmacology 

Pharmacy 

Physiology 

Psychology 

Speech  Pathology 

Zoology 


7^AA/KS 


LEARN  HOW 
TO  SAY  NO, 
LOSE  WEIGHT, 
AND  FOLLOW 
A BALANCED 
FOOD  PLAN 


WEIGHT  WATCHERS  AT  WORK  PROGRAM 
IS  ON  CAMPUS! 


ATTEND  AN  INTRODUCTORY  CLASS 
Tuesday,  September  20, 1988 
12  noon  - 1 p.m. 


1 - 2 p.m. 


Room  231,  Koffler  S.S.C. 

214  College  Street  at  St.  George 

10-Week  Program  Begins  September  27, 1988 
Cost  — $89 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CALL  978-9135 
Office  of  Environmental  Health  & Safety 


Biological  Rhythms  and 
Psychiatric  Disorder. 

Wednesday,  September  H 
Prof.  Josephine  Arendt, 
McMaster  University.  Main 
Auditorium , Clarke  Institute 
of  Psychiatry.  12  noon. 
(Psychiatry) 


A Mechano-Chemical 
Theory  of  Fatigue  in 
Polymeric  Interfaces. 

Wednesday,  September  H 
Prof.  Eli  Altus,  Israel  Insti- 
tute of  Tfechnology ; visiting 
Institute  for  Aerospace 
Studies.  Lecture  Hall,  In- 
stitute for  Aerospace 
Studies,  4925  Dufferin  St. 

2 p.m. 

(Aerospace  Studies) 


Perestroika  Hungarian 
Style:  Wheeling  and 
Dealing  in  the  Informal 
Economy. 

Thursday,  September  15 
Prof.  Endre  Sik,  Hungarian 
Institute  of  Social  Sciences. 
229  Borden  Building.  3 to  5 
p.m. 

(Urban  & Community 
Studies  and  Sociology) 


The  Conserver  Society 
Revisited. 

Tuesday,  September  20 
Prof.  Ursula  Franklin, 
Department  of  Metallurgy  & 
Materials  Science.  211  Haul- 
tain  Building.  4p.m. 

(lES) 


Toronto’s  First 
Apartment-House 
Boom,  ldOO-1920. 

Wednesday,  September  21 
Prof.  Richard  Dennis,  Uni- 
versity College,  London. 
Room  204,  455  Spadina  Ave. 
2 to  4p.m. 

(Urban  & Community 
Studies) 


Events 

deadlines 

Please  note  that 
information  for  Events 
listings  must  be  received  in 
writing  at  the  Bulletin 
offices,  45  Willcocks  St.,  by 
the  following  times! 

Issue  of  September  26, 
for  events  taking  place 
Sept.  26  to  Oct.  11, 

Monday,  September  12 

Issue  of  October  11, 
for  events  taking  place 
Oct.  11  to  24, 

Monday,  September  26 


ROBARTS  LIBRARY 

Photographs  of  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  Down- 
town Campus:  Exhibi- 
tion and  Contest. 

To  September  1 6 
Photographs  taken  by  staff 
members  of  the  University 
Library,  Jim  Ingram,  Philip 
Ower  and  Alan  Horne. 
Entrance  level. 

Lithuanian  Folk  Art. 

To  September  29 
A display  of  national 
costumes,  textiles,  dolls, 
ceramics,  woodwork  and 
Easter  eggs;  organized  by 
the  Lithuanian  fblk  Art  In- 
stitute. Main  Display  Area. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Thursday, 

8.30  a.m.  to  11p.m.;  Friday, 

8.30  a.m.  to  6p.m.;  Saturday, 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.;  Sunday,  1 to 
10p.m. 

Closed  Sunday,  Sept.  11. 


FISHER  RARE  BOOK 
LIBRARY 

Terra  Australis 
Incognita. 

To  September  16 
An  e)Aibition  of  books,  maps 
and  prints  about  Australia  to 
1900.  2nd  floor. 

Hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 

9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 


JUSTINA  M.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 

The  Tata  Era:  Fifty  Years 
of  Photography. 

To  October  6 

Organized  and  circulated  by 
the  Canadian  Museum  of 
Contemporary  Photography. 
Both  galleries. 

Gallery  Hours:  Tliesday  to 
Thursday,  11  a.m.  to  9p.m.; 
Friday  and  Saturday,  11  a. m. 
to  6p.m.;  Sunday,  2to  5p.m. 


mm 


University  Affairs  Board. 

Monday,  September  19 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 

4 p.m. 


Academic  Board. 

Thursday,  September  22 
Board  Room,  Simcoe  Hall. 
4 p.m. 


Bolloquium 


Enantioselective 
Hydrolysis  of 
2-Aryloxypropionic 
Esters  by  Alpha- 
Chymotiypsin  and 
Esterases. 

Monday,  September  12 
Prof.  R.  Azerad,  Universite 
Rene  Descartes.  428  Lash 
Miller  Chemical 
Laboratories.  3.30p.m. 


Lost  Cities  of  the  Desert: 
Recent  Archaeological 
Discoveries  in  Syria. 

Saturday,  September  2^ 

A symposium  on  the  occasion 
of  the  society’s  annual 
general  meeting. 

Why  Did  Cities  Appear  on 
the  Habur  Plains  at  the  End 
of  Leilan  III?  10  a. m. 

Tell  Brak  under  the  First 
Empires:  Uruk  and 
Akkadian.  10.40  a.m. 

Where  is  Shamshi-Adad  at 
Tell  Leilan?  11.30  a.m. 

Tell  Brak  under  the  Mitanni 
Kings:  New  Evidence  for  a 
Second  Millennium  Empire. 
12.10  p.m. 

140  University  College. 
Information:  978-U790 
(Society  for  Mesopotamian 
Studies  and  SSHRC) 


Competitive  Politics. 

Wednesday,  September  H 
Prof.  Albert  Breton,  Depart- 
ment of  Economics;  law  and 
economics  workshop  series. 
Solarium,  Fhlconer  Hall, 
Fhculty  of  Law.  12  noon  to 
1.45  p.m. 

Fee  for  series  of  13 
workshops  $30,  individual 
workshops  $3. 

Information  and  Registra- 
tion: Joyce  Williams, 
978-6767. 


Ruth  Bradshaw  Award. 

Wednesday,  September  21 
A celebration  of  the 
establishment  of  this  award 
which  will  be  awarded  an- 
nually to  a physical  therapist 
undertaking  physical- 
therapy -related  graduate 
studies  at  U of  T.  Music 
Room,  Hart  House.  4 to  6 .m. 
(U  of  T and  Physical  Therapy 
Association) 


Price  Behaviour  around 
Repurchase  Tender 
Offers. 

Friday,  September  23 
Prof.  Josef  Lakonishok,  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois;  capital 
markets  workshop.  !^om 
707,  Fhculty  of  Management, 
246  Bloor  St.  W.  2 p.m. 
(Management) 


David  Dunlap  Obser- 
vatory Saturday  Evening 
Tour. 

Saturday,  September  2U 
Ibur  includes  a slide  presen- 
tation and,  weather  per- 
mitting, a demonstration  of 
the  74-inch  telescope  in 
operation.  David  Dunlap 
Observatory,  123  Hillsview 
Drive,  Richmond  Hill. 
Reservations  required.  Call 
884-2112  weekdays, 

9.30  a.m.  to  4.30p.m. 


Young  puppeteers 


Budding  artists  make  puppets  at  the  Summer  Visuai  Arts  Program  for  Kids  at  Erindale  College 
this  summer.  Now  in  its  fourth  year,  the  program  attracted  325  children,  ranging  in  age  from 
three  to  13. 
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ALISON  DIAS 


Research  Notices 


Arthritis  Society/Canadian 
Rheumatism  Association 

The  Metro  A.  Ogryzlo  inter- 
national fellowship  is  offered 
to  non-Canadians  who  have 
completed  training  in  general 
medicine  and  who  have  a sub- 
stantial prospect  of  returning 
to  an  academic  position  in 
their  own  country.  Canadian 
citizens  or  landed  immig- 
rants to  Canada  are  not  elig- 
ible. Awards  are  tenable  at 
rheumatic  disease  units  at 
Canadian  medical  schools 
and  are  for  a period  of  12 
months  only. 

Interested  applicants 
should  contact  the  Arthritis 
Society  directly  for  applica- 
tion forms  and  further 
details.  The  deadline  is 
October  15. 

J.P.  Bickell  Foundation 

The  foundation  offers  fund- 
ing of  approximately  $20,000 
per  grant  for  research  in 
education,  health,  social 
development,  scientific 
research  and  technology, 
medical  research,  humanities 
and  national  development. 

Since  the  University  may 
forward  only  a limited 
number  of  applications  with 
a priority  ranking  for  each 
competition,  internal  dead- 
lines have  been  established: 
for  the  Dec.  1 competition,  all 
medical  and  non-medical  ap- 
plications must  be  submitted 
to  ORA  on  or  before  October 
21. 

Further  information  on  the, 
application  format  is 
available  from  ORA. 

Health  & Welfare  Canada 

A special  competition  has 
been  announced  for  research 
into  the  community  health, 
health  care  and  social  service 
aspects  of  Alzheimer’s 
Disease  and  other  dementias. 
Sponsored  jointly  by  NHRDP 
and  the  National  Welfare 
Grants  Program  (NWG),  the 
competition  is  part  of  the 
seniors  initiative  announced 
by  the  government  in 
February. 

There  will  be  four  solicita- 
tions during  1988-89  and 
each  will  be  annoimced 
separately.  Proposals  ad- 
dressing the  following  issues 
are  invited  at  this  time: 
studies  of  people  with 
dementia; 

studies  of  family  and  infor- 
mal caregivers; 


studies  of  health  and  social 
services  providers,  the  for- 
mal caregivers ; 
implications  for  institutes 
and  services; 
research  measures  and 
methods. 

Eligible  activities  include 
research  projects,  descriptive 
studies,  pilot  projects,  for- 
mulation/design projects  and 
demonstrations.  Fbr  the  pur- 
pose of  this  competition, 
there  is  no  restriction  on 
eligible  applicants  for 
NHRDP  formulation  awards. 

Full  applications,  using 
H&WC/NHRDP-l  application 
forms,  are  to  be  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  guide- 
lines contained  in  the 
NHRDP  Projects  Guide 
1987-88.  Applications  and 
guidelines  are  available  from 
either  the  research  office  of 
the  Fhculty  of  Medicine  or 
ORA.  The  deadline  is  October 
21. 

International  Life  Sciences 
Institute 

Nominations  are  invited  for 
the  Kenneth  Morgareidge 
award  for  1989.  The  award 
will  specifically  recognize  a 
scientist  who  has  made 
outstanding  research  contri- 
butions to  the  sciences  of  in- 
halation toxicology. 

Nominees  must  be  45  years 
of  age  or  under  as  of  Dec.  31. 
There  are  no  restrictions 
regarding  either  the  citizen- 
ship of  the  nominee  or  the 
country  where  the  research 
has  been  conducted. 

Further  details  on  eligibil- 
ity and  application  require- 
ments may  be  obtained  from 
either  the  research  office  of 
the  Fhculty  of  Medicine  or 
ORA.  'The  deadline  is 
September  30. 

Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research 
Council 

A supply  of  the  new 
guidelines  and  application 
forms  for  1988-89  has  been 
sent  to  all  physical  sciences 
and  engineering  depart- 
ments, the  research  office  of 
the  Fhculty  of  Medicine  and 
some  medical  departments . 

Investigators  should  note 
that  the  deadline  date  for 
new  applicants  (those  apply- 
ing for  the  first  time,  or 
those  who  have  not  previous- 
ly met  NSERC’s  eligibility 


criteria)  is  October  15  in 
Ottawa. 

Where  applicants  seek  sup- 
port from  NSERC  and  either 
MRC  or  SSHRC,  the  investi- 
gator must  justify  the  case 
for  dual  support.  The  dead- 
line for  such  applications, 
which  must  include  a copy  of 
the  complete  MRC  or  SSHRC 
submission,  is  October  15  in 
Ottawa. 

Investigators  are  reminded 
that  NSERC  policy  states 
that  they  may  hold  only  one 
operating  grant  at  a time. 

Information  on  other  pro- 
gram deadline  dates  may  be 
obtained  from  departmental 
administrators.  Other  infor- 
mation is  available  from 
ORA,  978-2163. 


Thrasher  Research  Fund 

The  fund  supports  research 
related  to  paediatric  health 
with  an  emphasis  on  infec- 
tious diseases,  nutrition  and 
health  promotion.  Innovative 
projects  in  any  area  of  child 
health  will  be  given  serious 
consideration.  The  fund 
prefers  projects  with  a broad 
application  rather  than  those 
with  a narrow  geographical 
or  cultural  focus  with  regard 
to  the  area  of  health 
promotion. 

Initial  application  is  by  sub- 
mission of  a brief  prospectus 
after  consultation  with  the 
agency.  Fbr  further  details 
and  precise  format  for  the 
prospectus,  please  contact 
ORA.  There  are  no  deadlines 
for  the  initial  application. 


Upcoming  Deadline  Dates 

Alcoholic  Beverage  Medical 
Research  Fbundation  — 
research  grants:  September 
15. 

Arthritis  Society  — 
rheumatic  disease  unit 
grants:  September  15  (please 
note  change); 

M.A.  Ogryzlo  fellowships 
(Canadian  Rheumatism 
Association):  October  15 \ 
research  grants;  manpower 
development;  personnel 
awards;  multi -centre,  groups 
facilitation  and  group 
development  (full  applica- 
tion): October  15. 

J.R  Bickell  Foundation  — 
research  grants:  for  founda- 
tion deadline  Dec.  1,  internal 
deadline  at  ORA,  October  21 . 


Personnel  Notices 


Job  Openings 

Below  is  a partial  listing  of 
job  openings  at  the  Univer- 
sity. The  complete  list  is  on 
st^  bulletin  boards.  Tb 
apply  for  a position,  submit  a 
written  application  to  the 
Human  Resources 
Department.  (1)  Sylvia 
Holland;  (2)  Steve  Etyce;  (3) 
Varujan  (Iharakhanian;  (4) 
Christine  Marchese;  (7) 
Sandra  Winter;  (8)  Dagmar 
Mills;  (9)  Janice  Draper;  (10) 
Roy  Dart;  (11)  Janis 
Campbell;  (12)  Julia  Finerty. 

Administrative  Assistant  I 

($22,483  - 26,450  - 30,417) 
Office  of  the  Faculty 
Registrar,  Arts  & &ience  (1) 

Applications  Programmer 

($22,483  - 26,450  -30,417) 
Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (1) 

Applications  Programmer 
Analyst  II 

($27,136-  31,925-36,714) 
Electrical  Engineering  (9) 

Audio  Visual  Technician  I 

($14,114-  16,605-  19,095) 
Erindale,  sessional  appoint- 
ment, salary  prorated  (7) 

Building  Services  Officer  II 

($33,434  - 39,334  - 45,234) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 


Clerk  II 

($17,340  - 20,400  - 23,460) 
Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (1) 

Clerk  III 

($18,819-22,140-25,461) 
Middle  East  & Islamic 
Studies,  50  percent  full-time 
(1) 

Clerk  Typist  III 

($18,819  - 22,140  - 25,461) 
Preventive  Medicine  & 
Biostatistics  (1),  history,  50 
percent  full-time  (1) 

Craftsman  III 

($27,136  - 31,925  - 36,714) 
Scarborough  (7) 

Engineering  Ibchnologist 
III 

($28,664  - 33,722  - 38,780) 
Aerospace  Studies  (9) 

Foreman,  Caretaking  & 
Cleaning 

($24,591  - 28,930  - 33,269) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Laboratory  Technician  I 

($18,819  - 22,140  - 25,461) 
Pharmacology  (7) 

Laboratory  Technician  II 

($22,483  - 26,540  - 30,417) 
Medicine  (1) 


Professional  Engineering 
Officer  III 

($43,542  - 51,226  - 58,910) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 

Research  Officer  III 

($30,085  - 35,394  -40,703) 
NCIC  Epidemiology  Unit  (1) 

Secretary  I 

($18,819  - 22,140  - 25,461) 
Alumni  Affairs  (1),  Physical 
Plant  (1),  Medical  Genetics, 
Scarborough  (7),  Pathology 
(1),  NCIC  Epidemiolo^ 
Unit,  80  percent  full-time  (1), 
Radiology,  50  percent  full- 
time (1) 

Secretary  II 

($20,417  - 24,020  - 27,623) 
Immunology  (7),  Fhmily  & 
Community  Medicine  (1), 
Computer  Science  (Clara 
Mione,  Human  Resources), 
Community  Health,  50 
percent  full-time  (1) 

Secretary  III 

($22,483  - 25,450  - 30,417) 
Occupational  & 
Environmental  Health  (1), 
Fhmily  & Community 
Medicine  (1) 

Shift  Supervisor, 
Caretaking  & Cleaning 

($33,434  - 39,334  - 45,234) 
Physical  Plant  (1) 


Canada  Housing  & Mor- 
tgage — research  grants:  Oc- 
tobers. 

Canadian  Cystic  Fibrosis 
Foundation  — research 
grants,  studentships, 
fellowships:  October  1 . 

Canadian  Electrical 
Association  — proposals: 
September  29. 

Canadian  Fbundation  for 
Ileitis  & Colitis  — 
fellowships:  Sep(em6er  15. 

Canadian  Geriatric 
Research  Society  — research 
grants:  October  1. 

Canadian  Heart  Fbunda- 
tion — career  investigator: 
September  15. 

Cancer  Research  Institute 
(US)  — fellowships: 

October  1 . 

Easter  Seal  Research  In- 
stitute — research  and  per- 
sonnel grants:  October  15. 

Parker  B.  Francis  Fbunda- 
tion — fellowship  nomina- 
tions: September  15. 

Anna  Fuller  Fund  — 
research  grants,  fellowships: 
October  1 . 

Hannah  Institute  — 
publications  program:  Oc- 
tober 1 . 

Health  & Welfare  Canada, 
National  Welfare  Division  — 
research  projects;  senior 
welfare  research  fellowships; 
research  group  development: 
October  15] 

NHRDP/NWG  - 
Alzheimer’s  Disease  and 
other  dementia  (special  com- 
petition): October  21 . 

Hospital  for  Sick  Children 
Fbundation  — research 
grants;  fellowships: 

October  1 . 

International  Life  Sciences 
— K.  Morgareidge  award 
nominations:  September  30. 

International  Union 
against  Cancer  — E. 
Fioosevelt  international 
cancer  fellowships:  inter- 
national fellowships:  October 
1. 


Juvenile  Diabetes  Interna- 
tional Foundation  — career 
development  awards; 
fellowships:  October  1. 

Kidney  Foundation  of 
Canada  — fellowships 
(renewals  only):  October  1 ; 
research  grants:  October  15] 
new  fellowship  and 
nephrology  scholarships: 
November  1 (please  note 
changes). 

Malignant  Hyperthermia 
Foundation  — research 
grants:  October  15. 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — 
basic  research  grants : Oc- 
tober 1 . 

Medical  Research  Council 
— new  operating, 
maintenance  and  develop- 
ment grants;  equipment 
grants  and  scholarships: 
September  15] 
visiting  scientists;  inter- 
national exchanges;  medical 
education;  history  of  health 
sciences;  MRC  groups  (new 
and  renewal  full  applica- 
tions): October  1 . 

Ministry  of  Colleges  & 
Universities  — URIF  — new 
competition  deadlines:  for 
ministry  deadline  Oct.  17, 
internal  deadline  at  ORA,  Oc- 
tober 7 (please  note  change), 
January  15  and  May  31 . 

Multiple  Sclerosis  Society 
of  Canada  — research  grants; 
career  development; 
fellowships;  studentships:  Oc- 
tober 1 . 

National  Institutes  of 
Health  (US)  — new  research 
grants:  October  l. 

NSERC  — major  installa- 
tion grants;  concurrent  infra- 
structure and  major  infra- 
structure : October  1 ; 
operating  grants  (new);  inter- 
national programs: 

October  15] 

conference  grants;  equip- 
ment and  major  equipment; 
infrastructure;  operating 
(other  than  first -time  ap- 
plicants); scientific  publica- 


tion grants;  university 
research  fellowships: 
November  1 . 

Ontario  Mental  Health 
Foundation  --research  grants 
and  major  equipment: 
September  30] 
lottery  research  grants: 
October  H] 

special  competition  and  small 
research  grants:  October  31 ; 
publication  and  conference 
grants,  all  personnel  awards: 
November  30. 

Physicians’  Services  Inc. 
Fbundation  — research 
grants:  October  H. 

SSHRC,  Ffellowships  Divi- 
sion — Jules  and  Gabreille 
Leger  fellowship;  Bora 
Laskin  national  fellowship  in 
human  rights  research: 
October  1 ; 

Research  Grants  Division  — 
standard  research  grants; 
major  research  grants: 
October  15] 

Research  Communication 
and  International  Relations 
Division  — aid  to  occasional 
scholarly  conferences  in 
Canada;  travel  grants  for 
international  representation 
(for  travel  occurring  after 
April  15):  October  30. 

'Thrasher  Research  Fund  — 
research  grants:  any  time. 

U of  T — I’Anson  profes- 
sorships: September  30 
(please  note  change); 
Humanities  & Social 
Sciences  Committee  of  the 
Research  Board  — travel 
grants  to  attend  inter- 
national scholarly  con- 
ferences: 5eptem6er  15] 
grants-in-aid  (to  $750): 
October  1 ; 
research  grants 
($751-$3,500):  October  15. 

W.  Garfield  Weston  Fbun- 
dation — research  grants: 
early  autumn. 

Whitehall  Foundation  Inc. 
(US)  — grants-in-aid  pro- 
gram : October  1 . 


Imperial  Optical  Canada 
.with  a view  to  the  futdre 

IMI^ERIA 

T$SmO?\XA 
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PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  con- 
tact the  PhD  orals  examina- 
tion office  at  978-5258  for  in- 
formation regarding  time 
and  location  for  these 
listings. 

Monday,  September  12 

John  Bradley  Cousins, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Fhctors  Influencing 
Knowledge  Utilization: 
Principals’  Use  of  Appraisal 
Data  Concerning  Their  Own 
Performance.”  Prof.  K. 

Leith  wood. 

Wednesday,  September  14 

Foster  Aryi  Agblevor, 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “Alkaline 
Hydrolysis  and  Rapid 
Hydrothermolysis  of  Poplar 
Lignins.”  Prof.  D.G.B. 
Boocock. 

Pandora  Johnson, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Effective  Secondary 
Schooling:  hhctors  Affecting 
Academic  Achievement  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  the 
Bahamas.”  Prof.  M.  Holmes. 

Hal  Brian  Scher, 

Department  of  Psychology, 
“Psychological  Effects  on 
the  Post-Exercise 
Electrocardiogram.”  Prof.  - 
J.J.  Puredy. 

Arnold  Steven  Silverberg, 
Department  of  Philosophy, 
“Anti -Realism  in  Semantics 
and  Logic.”  Prof.  A.I.F. 
Urquhart. 

Maurice  Gilbert  Sylvain, 
Department  of  Chemistry, 
“Molecular  Polarizabilities 
and  Electronic  Properties 
from  ab  initio  'Theory.”  Prof. 
LG.  Csizmadia. 

Monday,  September  19 

Daniel  Arthur  Haas, 
Department  of 
Pharmacology,  “Regulation 
of  Corticotropin  Releasing 
Fhctor  in  Hypothalamus: 
Examples  of  Neurinal  and 
Endoctrine  Modulation.” 
Prof.  S.  George. 

David  Che  Wai  Lau,  Institute 
of  Medical  Science,  “Studies 
on  the  Control  of  Adipose 
Tissue  Growth  and 
Metabolism.”  Prof.  D.A.K. 
Roncari . 


Barbara  Lyn  Schwartz, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Ifesting  the  Unity  of 
Priming:  A Comparison  of 
Word  Identification  and 
Word  Completion.”  Prof.  E. 
lUlving. 

Wednesday,  September  21 

James  Thomas  Horan 
Martin , Department  of 
Philosophy,  “Active  Mind  in 
the  Context  of  Aristotle’s  De 
Animal’  Prof.  J.J.  Owens. 

Thursday,  September  22 

Donald  James  Crammond, 
Department  of  Physiology, 
“The  Utilization  by  Cortex  of 
Sensory  Information  for  the 
Production  of  Movement:  A 
Neurophysiological  Study  in 
Human  Subjects  and 
Macaque  Monkeys.”  Prof. 
W.A.  MacKay. 

Margaret  Anne  Kirby, 
Department  of  Germanic 
Languages  & Literatures, 
“The  Concept  of  'Iktigkeit  in 
Goethe’s  Later  Writings.” 
Prof.  H.  Eichner. 

Friday,  September  23 

Kristan  Aronson  L’Abbe, 
Department  of  Community 
Health,  “Lung  Cancer, 

Radon  Daughter  Exposure 
and  Smoking:  A Nested 
Case-Control  Study  within  a 
Cohort  of  Uranium  Mining 
Workers.”  Prof.  G.  Howe. 

Ross  Andrew  Sutherland, 
Department  of  Geography, 

“A  Sediment  Budget  for  a 
Semiarid  Catchment, 

Baringo  District,  Kenya.” 
Prof.  R.  Bryan. 

Laurie  Ann  Williams, 
Department  of  Education, 

“A  Developing  'Theory  of 
Love.”  Prof.  M.  Handa. 

Monday,  September  26 

Nabil  Ahmed  Fouad  Amin, 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Adaptive 
Antenna  Algorithms  for 
Maximizing  the  Signal  to 
Jamming-Plus-Noise  Ratio  as 
Solving  the  Generalized 
Eigenvalue  Problem.”  Prof. 
J.L.  Yen. 

Lesley  Barbara  Cormack, 
Institute  of  History  & 
Philosophy  of  Science  & 
'Ifechnology,  “Non  Sufficit 
Orbem:  Geography  as  am,. 


Interactive  Science  at  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  1580-1620.” 
Profs.  B.S.  Hall  and  J.E. 
McConica. 

Ann  Catherine  Davis, 
Department  of  Immunology, 
“Use  of  Mutants  to  Study  the 
Structure  and  Function  of 
Mouse  Polymeric  IgM.”  Prof. 
M.J.  Shulman. 

Alan  Ross  McKague, 
Department  of  Metallurgy  & 
Materials  Science, 
“Dephosphorization  of 
Carbon  Saturated  Iron  Using 
Lime-Calcium  Halide 
Fluxes.”  Prof.  A.  McLean. 

'Iliesday,  September  27 

Diana  Musimbi  Sabwa, 
Department  of  Zoology,  “The 
Interaction  of  Coelomomyces 
utahensis  with  Its  Ostracod 
and  Mosquito  Hosts  and  Its 
Potential  for  Biological 
Control  of  Mosquitos.”  Prof. 
R.I.C.  Hansell. 

Andrei  loan  Spielman, 
Fhculty  of  Dentistry, 
“Purification  and 
Characterization  of  the 
Proline -Rich  Proteins  from 
Rabbit  Parotid  Saliva.”  Prof. 
A.  Bennick. 

Wednesday,  September  28 

Ruth  Elisabeth  Donnelly, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“Priming  across  Modality  in 
Implicit  Memory:  Fhcilitation 
from  Auditory  Presentation 
to  Visual  Tfest  of  Word- 
Fragment  Completion.”  Prof. 
E.  'Mving. 

Thursday,  September  29 

Barbara  Kismet  Altmann, 
Department  of  French 
Language  & Literature, 
“Christine  de  Pizan’s  Livre 
duDit  de  Poissy:  An  Analysis 
and  Critical  Edition.”  Prof. 

R. A.  'Ikylor. 

Kam  Ling  Evelyn  Ng, 
Department  of  Education, 
“Levels  of  Goal-directedness 
in  Learning:  A Cognitive  and 
Computer-based 
Investigation.”  Prof.  C. 
Bereiter. 

Liliana  Diaz  Olavarrieta, 
Department  of  Electrical 
Engineering,  “Mapping- 
Based  Synthesis  Using  the 
Goal-Oriented  Method.”  Prof. 

S. G.  Zaky. 


Certified  Picture  Framing 


Metro’s  only  certified 
framer 
Providing  full 
& unique  services 
From  concept  to 
completion 
Diploma/document 
specialists 


923-7600 

160  Davenport  Rd. 
(E.  of  Avenue  Rd.) 


BRING  IN  THIS  AD 
AND  GET 

$1.00  off 

OUR 

GOURMET 
PIZZA 


Individual  size.  Eight  to  choose  from.  Thin 
crispy  crust  cooked  to  perfection  over  the 
coals  then  topped  vvith  your  favourite 
tof)pings  and  finished  in  the  oven. 

Valid  di{tner  only  until  Sept.  30,  1988 

Also  featuring  our  regular  menu 

154A  CUMBERLAND  ST.  TORONTO 

(UPSTAIRS) 

RESERVATIONS  928-5906 

MONDAY  TO  SATURDAY 


Letters 


Debarking  up  an  old  tree 


REGARDING  THE  old  and  tired 
100-year-old  “elm”  leaning  against 
Knox  College  {Bulletin  Aug.  22).  This 
“elm”  {Ulmus  americana)  is  not  an  elm 
but  a lime  or  linden  {Tilia  americana). 
Certainly  rot  and  termites  contributed 
to  the  failure  of  the  trunk  at  the  base, 
but  it  began  by  debarking  of  the  trunk 
by  a carelessly  driven  car  many  years 


ago.  The  prime  cause  of  its  demise  and 
the  failure  of  the  trrmk  was  human 
carelessness  about  trees  and  nature. 

I enclose  a twig  from  the  stump  to 
show  that  the  tree  was  a lime  and  not 
an  elm. 

Rufus  Churcher 
Department  of  Zoology 


The  woman  (and  Gaia) 


IN  REFERENCE  to  the  letter  “Where  are 
the  women?”  {Bulletin  Aug.  22)  lament- 
ing that  there  is  only  one  woman  among 
the  20  individuals  shown  turning  sod  for 
the  expansion  of  the  law  and  music 
buildings:  it  is  a pity  that  in  the  apparent 
hurry  to  join  “the  boys”  (or  “the  old 
boys”)  it  is  possible  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  some  of  the  boys  could  be  going 
in  the  wrong  direction.  This  is  especially 
so  if  they  are  preparing  ground  for  what 
could  eventually  be  the  destruction  of 
Philosopher’s  Walk.  One  might  have 


looked  at  the  lack  of  female  representa- 
tion on  the  demolition  team  in  another 
way  and  seen  it  as  a positive  move  that 
women  are  under-represented  in  this 
activity.  In  this  respect,  in  these  columns, 
it  is  sad  that  such  an  act  apparently 
brought  cries  for  the  preservation  of 
nature  and  our  environment  only  from 
male  voices. 

David  and  Alexandra  Jenkins 
Department  of  Nutritional  Sciences 


Review  committees 

Centre  for  Russian  & 

East  European  Studies 

A COMMITTEE  has  been  established  to 
review  the  Centre  for  Russian  & East 
European  Studies.  Members  are:  Pro- 
fessor P.W.  Gooch,  associate  dean.  Divi- 
sion I,  School  of  Graduate  Studies  {chair- 
man)] Professors  M.E.  Cook,  associate 
dean,  humanities,  Fhculty  of  Arts  & 
Science;  E.W.  Dowler,  Department  of 
History;  V.C.  Fhlkenheim,  Department 
of  Political  Science;  K.A.  Lantz,  Depart- 
ment of  Slavic  Languages  & Literatures; 
Richard  Sandbrook,  Department  of 
Political  Science;  and  J.E.  Pesando,  In- 
stitute for  Policy  Analysis;  and  a 
graduate  student  (to  be  announced). 

The  committee  would  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  suggestions  from 
interested  • persons.  These  should  be 
directed'to  Professor  P.W.  Gooch  at  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies,  63  St. 
George  St. 

Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies 

A COMMITTEE  has  been  established  to 
review  the  Institute  for  Environmental 
Studies.  Members  are:  Professor  Derek 
McCammond,  associate  dean.  Division 
III,  School  of  Graduate  Studies  {chair- 
man)] Professors  B.J.  Adams,  Depart- 
ment of  Civil  Engineering;  H.F. 
Andrews,  Centre  for  Urban  & Commun- 
ity Studies;  V.J.  Higgins,  Department  of 
Botany;  H.A.  Regier  and  R.R.  White, 
Institute  for  Environmental  Studies; 
and  S.S.  Ibbe,  Department  of  Zoology; 


and  Robert  Jedicke,  graduate  student; 
and  Barbara  Cowan,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies  {secretary). 

The  committee  will  be  pleased  to 
receive  comments  or  submissions  from 
interested  persons.  These  should  be  for- 
warded by  October  7 to  Professor  Derek 
McCammond  at  the  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  63  St.  George  St. 


Arts  and  science 
council  by-election 

NOMINATIONS  OPEN  on  Sept.  19  for 
positions  on  the  general  committee  and 
other  committees  of  the  arts  and  science 
council . 

Nomination  forms  and  a list  of  vac- 
ancies are  available  at  the  office  of  the 
dean,  faculty  and  college  registrars’ 
offices,  and  departmental  and  students’ 
organizations  offices.  Completed  forms 
must  be  received  in  the  office  of  the 
dean  no  later  than  4 p.m.  Friday, 
September  SO  in  order  to  be  valid. 
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Classified 


A classified  ad  costs  $9  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.25  for  each 
additional  word.  Your  name  counts  as  one  word  as  does  your 
phone  number,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each 
be  counted  as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code. 

A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad. 

Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  Bulletin 
publication  date,  to  Marion  de  Courcy-lreland,  Department  of 
Communications,  45  Wlllcocks  St.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S 1A1. 

Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone. 


Accommodation 

Rentals  Available  — Metro  & Area 

January  1st  for  4 months.  Beautiful 
furnished  house  and  garden. 
Hillcrest  Park  area.  10  minute  bus 
ride  to  campus.  Separate  living-  and 
dining-rooms,  kitchen,  3 bedrooms 
plus  study/bedroom,  2 bathrooms, 
6 appliances,  alarm  system,  private 
driveway  parking.  $1,400  per  month 
plus  utilities.  References,  phone 
656-5043. 

Furnished  home  for  rent.  Beaches 
area.  3 bedrooms,  study,  piano. 
Across  from  park,  beach  7 minutes’ 
walk,  excellent  school,  close  to  TTC. 
Available  January  through  July  1989 
(negotiable).  $1, 200/month  -i- 
utilities.  (416)  698-6742  (home), 
978-6623  (office). 

Moore  Park:  Yonge/St.  Clair  sub- 
way. Upper  duplex;  bright  2 
bedrooms;  sun-room;  fireplace;  eat- 
in  kitchen;  dining-room;  broadloom; 
laundry;  storage;  parking;  quiet, 
desirable  area.  Walk  to  subway, 
shops,  entertainment.  October  1, 
1988.  $1,500  -(-  utilities.  A.M. 
Greenaway  485-9526' 

St.  Clalr-Chrfstle,  luxury  2-bedroom 
corner  apartment,  fully  furnished, 
balcony,  parking,  splendid  view, 
available  immediately.  References 
required  $1 ,075/month.  Phone  (613) 
828-7649  collect. 

The  Beaches  — One  bedroom 
private  flat  in  beautiful  residential 
area.  Steps  to  the  beaches,  board- 
walk, shopping,  and  transportation. 
Parking  available.  Immediate.  $850. 
690-8937. 

Yonge/St.  Clair.  2 bedroom,  bright 
upper  duplex,  complete  privacy,  on 
subway.  Available  immediately.  5 
appliances,  garage.  $1,275  + 
utilities.  Susan  481-9419,  Anastasia 
488-4031. 

Walk  from  U of  T.  Luxury 
2-bedroom,  spacious,  bright  apart- 
ment in  renovated  Victorian  heritage 
home.  Available  immediately.  Air- 
conditioning,  5 appliances,  inter- 
com, alarm  system,  etc.  $2,190  -i- 
utilities.  Call  Anastasia  488-4031. 

A luxury  fully  furnished  executive 
one.  bedroom  apartment.  St.  Clair/ 
Walmer  Rd.  All  amenities. 
November-May.  $1,000  monthly. 
References.  Residence  921-9682, 
business  449-3364. 

Steps  from  University  Campus. 

New  York-style  apartment  at  Col- 
lege/Lippincott.  Beautifully  reno- 
vated, two-storey  with  enclosed 
courtyard  and  new  appliances.  1100 
sq.  ft.  $1,250  plus  hydro.  Call 
593-0183  or  922-8148. 

Fabulous  downtown  townhouse. 

$2,200  mo.  Executive  home  7 years 
new,  2400  sq  ft  of  architectural 
pizazz!  3 bedrooms,  family  room, 
study,  Jacuzzi,  deck,  fireplaces, 
walk  to  Yonge/Bloor,  double  garage. 
Available  Sept.  Superb!  A.  Carmona 
488-4488. 

Furnished  1-bedroom  deluxe 

apartment.  November  88  — Oc- 
tober 89.  Thorncliffe  Park  (35 
minutes  by  TTC  from  campus).  1-2 
professional  persons  only.  Non- 
smokers.  $775/month.  For  informa- 
tion call  429-2154  evenings. 


October  to  March.  Cosy,  three- 
bedroom  two-storey  furnished 
house,  Davenport  & Christie.  10 
minutes  by  car  to  midtown.  Off- 
street  parking,  deck,  treed  lot, 
fireplace,  laundry  facilities,  friendly 
neighbourhood.  $1 ,000/month  plus 
utilities.  Willing  to  give  reduction  on 
rent  for  cat-sitting  services.  Call: 
Marilyn  Brewer  973-4738  9 a.m.  — 
5 p.m.  or  532-1636  after  7 p.m. 

Seven  minutes  by  Spadina  line 

subway  from  U of  T campus.  One- 
bedroon  fully  furnished  clean  con- 
do in  elegant  building.  Sauna, 
heated  pool,  garage.  Available 
October  1st.  $1,190.  964-8112 

KIngsway-Humber  River  area. 
Sunny  3-bedroom  semi-detached 
two-storey  brick  house;  2 bath; 
finished  basement;  4 appliances; 
large  kitchen  with  walkout  to  back- 
yard; quiet  residential  neighbour- 
hood; walking  distance  to  park, 
tennis  courts,  outdoor  pool,  schools 
and  shopping;  30  minutes  to  down- 
town by  TTC;  asking  $1,500  plus. 
Phone  evenings;  233-5246. 

Eglinton-Spadina.  Spacious 
furnished  house,  near  excellent 
transportation  and  public  library. 
Available  from  November  1st  to  April 
30th.  Rent  negotiable  for  respons- 
ible tenant.  Couple  or  single  pre- 
ferred. Call  783-8265. 

Brunswick/Harbord.  a)  3 rooms  — 
kitchen,  main  floor,  fridge,  stove. 
$1,000.  b)  3 rooms  — kitchen,  2nd 
floor,  plus  1 room  on  3rd  floor, 
fridge,  stove,  parking.  $1,000.  No 
pets,  references.  Phone  922-7525. 

Eglinton-Spadina.  Renting,  one 
year  commencing  November  1, 
1988.  Tastefully  furnished,  spacious 
apartment.  Two  double  bedrooms, 
36  ft.  living-dining,  kitchen,  bath- 
room, hall,  balcony,  heating  and  hot 
water.  Suitable  professionals.  Phone 
Morielli  782-8554,  9 a.m.  — 5 p.m. 

Bathurst-Dupont  (Vermont)  Two 

elegant  spacious  1-bedroom 
duplexes,  separate  entrance, 
separate  living  room,  eat-in  kitchen, 
balcony,  garden,  fireplace,  parking, 
laundry.  Available  immediately. 
Upper  unit  -i-  study  $1,050  -t- 
utilities,  lower  unit  $980  + utilities. 
977-3638. 

Danforth  & Carlaw  — 2-bedroom 
self-contained  on  two  floors.  Deck. 
Suitable  for  couple,  $1,250/mo.  incl. 
Negotiable  for  single.  Short  term 
possible.  Call  John  463-8809  even- 
ings or  leave  message.  Available 
immediately. 

Home  away  from  home.  October  15 
— December  20,  1988  and/or 
February  1 — April  1,  1989. 
Beautifully  furnished  3-bedroom 
house  (Broadview/Danforth  area), 
backyard,  parking,  subway.  Looking 
for  a quiet,  non-smoking,  single  or 
couple  to  care  for  our  home  as  if  it 
were  their  own.  $1 ,000/month.  (416) 
463-2741. 

A Cabbagetown  new  luxury  duplex. 

1 bedroom  plus  den,  5 appliances, 
parking,  deck,  broadloom,  garden. 
$985  monthly,  hydro  & water  extra. 
Call  633-5653. 

High  Park  Blvd/Keele  — Pro- 
fessor’s 3-bedroom  furnished 
house.  5 appliances,  renovated 
kitchen  with  deck  onto  mature 
garden,  family  room,  parking. 
$1,950.  Call  1-681-1276,  leave  name 
& number.  Available  immediately. 


Bloor  West  Village.  Quiet  street, 
2-bedroom  bungalow.  5 minute 
walk  to  Jane  subway.  Available 
October  4 until  April-May.  Dates 
negotiable.  $995  +.  (W)978-7962, 
763-1583. 

Annex,  Walmer  Rd.,  two-  and 
three-bedroom  apartments.  Ren- 
ovated, fully  broadloomed,  new  ap- 
pliances. Three  minutes  walk  to 
subway.  Permit  parking.  $1,250  and 
$1,700  plus  utilities,  respectively. 
First  and  last;  references;  mid- 
September;  921-4949,  after  6 p.m. 

KIng/Dufferin  — 2nd  and  3rd  floor 
of  gorgeous  75-year-old  home.  3 
bedrooms,  2 complete  baths,  deck, 
microwave,  stained  glass.  Suit  2-3 
professionals.  Available  immedi- 
ately. Rent  $1,500  inclusive.  Phone 
533-1244,  leave  message. 

Sabbatical  house.  High  Park, 
superb  location.  January-August 
1989.  Furnished,  4 bedrooms,  large 
eat-in  kitchen,  2V2  baths,  central  air, 
washer/dryer,  forested  ravine  lot.  At 
subway  station,  park.  Family  only, 
$1,900/month  plus  utilities, 
769-3206. 

Bloor-Chrlstle.  Single  family 
4-bedroom  house.  Eat-in  kitchen, 
IV2  baths.  Beautiful  landscaped 
backyard.  Minutes  to  subways, 
buses,  supermarkets,  schools.  Walk 
to  U of  T.  No  pets.  $2,000  -f 
utilities/month.  534-3754. 

Attractive  Victorian  duplex, 

Gladstone  Avenue  by  park.  2 
bedrooms,  den,  sunroom,  fireplace, 
English  garden,  parking.  Subway, 
mall.  Non-smokers.  References. 
$1,250  -I-  monthly.  533-4115.  Also, 
classic  farmhouse  with  acreage,  by 
Lake  Huron  (Goderich),  Monthly/ 
season.  Non-smoker.  References. 
$450  -(-.  533-4115. 

Large,  furnished  house  in  the 

Annex.  5 bedrooms,  2 kitchens, 
deck,  garden.  Available  October 
through  May,  $2,500.  Phone 
978-3534  or  961-5899  evenings.  10 
min.  walk  to  University. 

Yonge-York  Mills,  near  subway/401, 
large  2 bedrooms  en  suite.  2V2 
baths,  central  air,  marble  fireplace, 
rec.  room,  6 appliances.  $1,450.  Im- 
mediate. Call  493-2461,  497-2555, 

Bayview/16th  Ave,  (Richmond  Hill). 
Newly  completed  luxury  executive 
4-bedroom  house.  2V2  baths. 
Ceramic  tiles  and  parquet 
throughout.  Walk-out  kitchen. 
Fireplace,  2 appliances.  Double 
garage.  Immediate.  $1,800. 
261-1953  or  881-3487. 

Large  2-bedroom,  2-floor  apart- 
ment in  house,  on  quiet  street, 
private  entrance,  garden,  garage, 
basement.  Near  University,  park, 
TTC.  No  smoking.  Available  1 or  15 
October.  $1,200  inclusive.  Call 
Lance,  day  864-1876,  eve.  924-9738. 

Royal  York  & Queensway.  3-bed- 
room 2-storey  house.  Den,  deck  & 
walkout  to  patio.  2 washrooms,  2 
fireplaces.  Basement  apartment. 
Garage.  Schools,  shopping  & TTC. 
$1,490.  231-5902  or  259-5409. 

walking  distance  to  U of  T.  Luxury 
2-  and  1-bedroom  apartment.  Very 
large  and  bright.  Brand  new  renova- 
tion. Laundry  & walkout  to  deck.  81 
Willcocks  Street.  Tel:  920-1437. 

Avenue  Rd/Wilson  area.  Lovely 
bright  two-storey  three-bedroom. 
One-and-half  bathrooms,  5 ap- 
pliances, garage,  large  yard,  fin- 
ished basement.  $1,800  per  month. 
785-3379  or  491-5979. 


Accommodation 

Rental  Required 

Fall  Term  Sublet.  Professional 
couple,  non-smokers,  seek  house  or 
flat  in  Riverdale  or  Pape-Danforth 
area  for  October-December  1988 
(dates  negotiable).  References  avail- 
able. Phone  Bruce  Clark  367-2777 
(9-5)  or  469-2091  (after  6). 


Accommodation 

Shared 


House  to  share  Danforth/Broad- 
view.  Transit;  large  quality  renova- 
tion; smoke-  and  pet-free;  9 x 12 
bedroom/office  with  private  deck 
over  backyard,  newly  furnished. 
Ideal  for  male  or  female  professor 
or  mature  grad  student  visiting 
Toronto  with  few  possessions.  Con- 
siderate and  organized  house-mate 
wanted.  Share  entire  house.  $450 
includes  cleaning.  Available  im- 
mediately. Ken  Shepard,  Ph.D. 
463-0423. 

Mt.  Pleasant-Davisville.  Profes- 
sional, non-smoker  to  share 
2-bedroom  duplex  in  quiet 
neighbourhood.  Laundry,  parking, 
subway,  storage,  balcony.  Spacious, 
bright.  Bedroom  furniture  available. 
$625/mo.  429-4452  days, 

322-0255. 

Active,  professional,  non-smoker 

wanted  to  share  charming  2-storey 
duplex  in  quiet  residential  street  with 
same.  Complete  with  deck,  garden 
and  parking,  a bargain  at  only 
$600/month  inclusive.  Available 
mid-September.  Please  call 
463-1821. 

Bayview/York  Mills:  Luxury  fur- 
nished townhouse.  3 bedrooms,  3 
bathrooms,  rec.  room.  Air- 
conditioned,  balcony,  patio  & 
garden,  pool.  Suitable  for  visiting 
professor,  recent  graduate,  or 
mature  graduate  student.  (Non- 
smoker)  Call  391-0981,  evenings. 
$500-600. 


Accommodation 

Exchanges 


Ireland  to  swop  July  and  August 
1989  and/or  following  sabbatical 
year.  Two-bedroomed  cottage, 
Wicklow  country/beach,  40  miles 
South  Dublin.  All  facilities/ 
mod  .cons.  Toronto  sublet  wanted 
for  same  periods.  References  sup- 
plied/required. Yvonne  Weir  (416) 
699-4913. 

U.K.  3-bedroom  family  house,  40 

minutes  on  subway  from  London, 
for  similar  central  Toronto  house  for 
approximately  6 weeks.  July  22/89 
— September  4/89.  Photographs 
exchanged.  Please  telephone 
011-44-1-878-5811  or  write:  D. 
Harvey,  41  Dancer  Road,  Rich- 
mond, Surrey,  TW9  4LD,  England. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Wells,  Somerset,  U.K.  A good  U.K. 
base.  Modern  semi-bungalow,  fully 
furnished  & equipped  (washer/dryer, 
fridge,  elecric  stove,  etc),  newly 
decorated,  central  heating,  double 
glazing,  2 gardens,  parking,  phone, 
15  minutes  walk  from  Cathedral, 
edge  of  the  Mendips,  peace,  quiet, 
easy  to  maintain,  £450-t-,  964-7270. 


Vacation/Leisure 


CLEARWATER,  FLORIDA.  3-bed- 
room home.  Close  to  beaches,  ten- 
nis and  golf.  Ideal  for  1 or  2 
families.  US  $300/week  April- 
November;  US  $350/week  Decem- 
ber-March,  extended  rates  on  re- 
quest. Call  Denise  at  534-1772  or 
751-9892. 

BACKPACK  CANADA  & UNITED 
STATES.  Adventuresome  backpack- 
ing treks  in  the  magnificent  Cana- 
dian Rockies,  the  Grand  Canyon  in 
Arizona,  the  Appalachians  during 
the  autumn  colour  season,  hut 
hopping  in  the  White  Mountains  of 
New  Hampshire,  the  Andes  Moun- 
tains of  Peru,  the  mountains  of 
Strathcona  Park  on  Vancouver 
Island  and  other  exciting  treks.  We 
have  some  trips  where  we  hike  out 
daily  from  base  camps  in  scenic 
backcountry  areas.  No  experience  is 
necessary.  Trips  are  7 to  10  days’ 
duration.  (Peru  is  17  days).  Request 
brochure.  WILLARDS  ADVENTURE 
CLUB,  Box  10,  Barrie,  Ontario, 
Canada  L4M  4S9.  (705)  737-1881 
daytime,  (705)  728-4787  evenings. 


Secretarial  and 
Word  Processing 

ACADEMIC/MEDICAL  TYPIST  will 
type  your  final  draft  on  IBM  Correct- 
ing Selectric  III.  Reasonable  rates; 
excellent  work;  fast  turnaround. 
$1.70  each  double-spaced  text 
page.  Editing  available.  U of  T 
graduate.  St.  George  Street. 
925-4967  evenings. 

EXCELLENT  WORD  PROCESSING 

skills  available.  Fast,  accurate  pro- 
cessing of  reports,  manuscripts, 
theses,  etc.:  REASONABLE  rates, 
DEPENDABLE,  CONFIDENTIAL  ser- 
vice. Call  Ms  Fulford,  445-8499. 
Pick  up  & delivery  of  large  projects. 

ULTRA  WORD  PROCESSING,  near 
U of  T.  The  specialists  in  Theses, 
Reports,  Multiple  Letters,  Transcrip- 
tion, and  persuasive  Resumes. 
Superior  print  quality  (not  dot 
matrix).  Our  new  expanded  location 
is:  720  Spadina/at  Bloor,  Suite  306. 
968-6327. 


Miscellaneous 

PASSPORT  PHOTOS.  Located  at 
TGH  in  rm.  CCRW3-802  (3rd  floor 
College  St.  entrance).  Still  $6.50 
(Incl.  tax)  for  2 BA/V  Polaroid  (Cash 
or  Internal  Billing  only),  595-4084, 
Wednesday  11-1  - no  appointment 
necessary. 

Harmony  Temporary  Personnel 
Services  requires  dependable 
people  for  short  and  long-term  posi- 
tions. Exciting  job  opportunities  are 
presently  available.  We  have 
clerical/receptionist,  secretarial, 
administrative,  wordprocessing 
positions  available.  Interviews 
available  after  5 p.m.  Call  Diane  or 
Lori  at  466-1100. 

Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Ex- 
perienced, knowledgeable  realtor 
with  university  faculty  references. 
Will  answer  all  queries  and  send  in- 
formation about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No 
cost  or  obligation.  Call  collect  (604) 
592-3666  or  write  Lois  Dutton  — 
Wessex  Realty  — 1516  Pandora, 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8R  1A8. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT? 

Communication  enhancement 
workshops  forming  with  ’’accent” 
on  production  and  formation  of  the 
English  sound  system,  English  pro- 
nunciation and  intonation  patterns. 
Now  in  its  fourth  year.  Over  500 
satisfied  graduates  attest  to  its 
value.  Groups  of  6-8  participants. 
Personalized  attention.  Christine 
Gandy,  B.A.,  Reg.  OSLA  Language/ 
Speech  Pathologist.  767-6691. 

University  librarian,  38,  separated. 
Lively,  artistic,  attractive.  Interests 
include  theatre,  films,  cottage  vaca- 
tions, nature  photography,  crafts, 
gourmet  cooking.  Seeks  compatible 
man  for  long-term  relationship.  P.O. 
Box  32,  Fergus,  Ontario  N1M  2W7. 

Physical-Occupational  Therapy 
Alumni  Association  Annual  General 
Meeting.  October  12,  1988,  at 
7 p.m.  in  the  Music  Room  at  Hart 
House.  8 p.m.  address  by  Dr.  John 
Dirks,  Dean  of  Medicine,  U of  T. 
Reception  to  follow. 

Children  7 to  11  needed  for 

psychology  study  on  speech  com- 
prehension. Involves  listening  to 
words,  sentences.  Takes  30 
minutes.  Children  receive  $5. 
978-3359. 

HOUSEHOLD  EFFECTS  of  bachelor 
apartment  at  Vonge/Eglinton.  Entire 
contents  $1,500  down  to  last  tea- 
spoon! Ideal  for  out-of-town  stu- 
dent. Genuine  offer,  owner  going 
overseas.  No  dealers  please.  Write 
c/o  Noble,  40  Sullivan  Street, 
Toronto  M5T  1B9. 


Recommended  dining 


c 


la 


dining  lounge 

Authentic  Japanese 
cuisine  & decor 


195  Richmond  St.  W. 

(vdthin  walking  distance  of  all  Downtown  Hotels) 

Phone  977-9519 

Enter  through  a Japanese  rock  garden  which  sets  the  scene  for  gracious, 
relaxed  dining  in  the  Oriental  tradition,  surrounded  by  wicker,  bamboo, 
and  Japanese  prints.  You  can  dine  Japanese  style  at  low  tables  or,  if  you 
prefer,  North  American  style  with  normal  tables  and  chairs  — the  service 
is  efficient  and  polite  no  matter  which  you  choose.  Five  course  dinners  pre- 
sent a selection  of  sukiyaki,  teriyaki,  shabu  shabu,  or  yosenabe  as  the  main 
course.  The  latter  is  prepared  in  a wok  right  at  your  table  and  consists  of 
seafoods , vegetables  and  tasty  seaweed . The  main  course  is  accompanied 
by  soup,  sunomo  salad  (octopus,  cucumber  and  shrimp),  tempura,  rice, 
dessert,  and  tea.  AmEx,  Chgx.  ★ ★ ★ ★ 

Noon-2:30,  5-11  p.m.,  Mon. -Fri.  Sat.  5-11  p.m.  Sun.  5-10  p.m. 
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The  myth  of  education 


by  Douglas  Freake 

Education  bashing  is  always  a popular  pastime,  but 
recently  it  has  experienced  a boom.  In  this 
month’s  Saturday  Night  Linda  Frum  calls  the  U of  T 
“the  biggest  failure  among  Canadian  universities.’’ 
Allan  Bloom’s  The  Closing  of  the  American  Mind  at- 
tacks the  “relativism’’  that  undermines  what  he  con- 
siders the  university’s  proper  endeavour:  the  search  for 
Truth.  And  in  Cultural  Literacy  Seymour  Hirsch 
worries  about  a quantitative  falling  off:  Americans  do 
not  know  enough  facts  in  common  to  allow  them  to 
undertake  a serious  cultural  dialogue. 

By  insisting  that  education  is  a body  of  knowledge 
separable  from  society  as  a whole,  these  writers  fail  to 
see  that  education  is  primarily  a means  of  social  con- 
trol. They  give  unintended  support  to  what  I would  call 
the  North  American  myth  of  education. 

Before  looking  at  the  heart  of  this  myth,  let’s  recall 
some  frequently  noted  functions  of  the  educational 
system.  On  one  hand,  education  is  expected  to  train 
people  for  specific  occupations,  and  to  lead  to  jobs.  On 
the  other,  education  is  supposed  to  be  “liberal”  (not 
quite  the  same  thing  as  free,  since  the  best  liberal 
education  is  assumed  to  come  from  the  most  expensive 
colleges)  and  to  equip  one  for  a life  of  leisure.  A liberal- 
ly educated  person  is  a good  “appreciator”  of  high 
culture,  but  is  often  unable  to  afford  it. 

Even  if  these  two  purposes  of  education  are 
sometimes  in,  conflict,  it  may  be  admitted  that  our 
educational  system,  however  imperfectly,  does  accom- 
plish both.  But  what  are  some  of  the  other,  less 
obvious,  functions  of  education? 

Most  are  connected  to  what  is  often  called  the  silent 
or  hidden  curriculum.  They  recognize  that  just  as  im- 
portant as  any  “content”  learned  in  schools  are  the 
groupings  and  attitudes  in  which  those  contents  are  ab- 
sorbed. Education,  almost  by  definition,  is  a process  by 
which  nature  (a  five-year -old)  is  transformed  into 
culture  (the  undergraduate  in  the  front  row  with  three 
earrings  in  one  ear).  Ear  example,  the  ability  to  sit  still 
for  up  to  hours  at  a time  has  to  be  carefully  taught  but 
once  learned  becomes  a valuable  guarantee  of  social 
discipline.  The  silent  curriculum  has  as  its  primary  goal 
just  that:  silence. 

Students  also  get  from  their  education  a respect  for 
teachers.  They  are  encouraged  to  defer  to  expertise 
and  to  accept  the  outward  signs  of  expertise,  such  as 
degrees,  that  help  position  people  in  the  social 
hierarchy. 

There  are  other  benefits  of  the  educational  system 
that  are  even  more  obviously  to  the  advantage  of 
modem,  industrial  society.  Those  who  complain  about 
a lack  of  government  support  for  daycare  overlook  the 
wondrous  job  that  governments  do  in  taking  children 
out  of  the  house  and  off  the  streets  for  most  of  the  day. 
Schools  allow  women  to  enter  the  work  force  in  large 
numbers,  and  child  labour  takes  place  in  schools  rather 
than  in  factories. 

In  North  America  education  also  has  a more  par- 
ticular, social  function.  It  mediates  between  two  of  the 
dominating  belief  structures  of  North  American  soci- 
ety: first,  the  desire  for  equality  — the  reluctance  to 
accept  any  claims  to  superiority  that  are  based  on 
tradition  — and  second,  the  desire  for  success,  which 
often  seems  to  be  by  far  the  stronger  impulse.  As  a 


Douglas  Freake 

child  moves  through  the  educational  system,  he  or  she 
is  aware  that  it  is  possible  to  fail  at  every  step  (grade). 
It  is  very  unlikely,  however,  that  he  or  she  will  ever  seri- 
ously generalize  failure  as  the  product  of  class,  race  or 
religion.  Instead,  the  individual  failure  will  be  seen  as 
the  result  of  “stupidity”  or  lack  of  “application.”  In 
our  schools  and  universities,  people  are  grouped  in 
classes,  but  they  fail  as  in- 
dividuals. I am  tempted  to  claim 
that  the  major  function  of  educa- 
tion in  North  America  is  to 
internalize  failure  as  the  fault  of 
the  individual  and  therefore  to 
prevent  the  consolidation  of 
class  consciousness. 

Even  if  education  has  the 
function  of  social  control  that  I am  ascribing  to  it,  I am 
not  suggesting  that  we  can  do  without  it.  Education’s 
relation  to  society  involves  criticism  as  well  as  accept- 
ance of  social  practices.  Fbr  example,  as  I look  at 
students  reading  on  the  bus  and  note  the  titles  of  their 
books  — The  Communist  Manifesto,  The  Vertical 
Mosaic,  Pedagogy  of  the  Oppressed  — I think,  “How 
can  liberalism  and  capitalism  survive  this  onslaught? 
Why  doesn’t  every  decade  have  its  student  unrest?” 
Education’s  similarity  to  religion  suggests  an 
answer.  Students  are  not  unlike  the  churchgoers  of 
earlier  centuries  i has  not  many  a capitalist  dozed 
through  sermons  on  the  lilies  of  the  fields  and  felt  all 

the  better  for  it?  In  the 
nineteenth  century  the 
church-going  bourgeoisie 
salved  its  conscience  by 
individual  almsgiving. 
Now  students  come  to 
university  to  learn  about 
their  class  guilt,  and  yet 
they  keep  their  faith  in 
individual  choice  and 
mobility  in  terms  of  the 
occupational  structure. 

As  this  comparison 
suggests,  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible both  to  see  through 
a myth  and  yet  to  live  by 
it.  The  great  institutions, 
and  the  myths  that  in- 
form them,  are  both 
repressive  and  liber- 
ating. Religion  may  be 
“the  opiate  of  the  people” 
and  support  repressive 
social  structures,  but 
always  at  the  heart  of  the 
great  religions  is  the 
flame  of  freedom.  Like- 


wise with  education:  however  controlling  it  may  be  as 
a system,  it  retains  the  power  of  enlightenment.  We 
are  all  believers  in  the  myth  of  education,  or,  to  put  it 
another  way,  we  believe  that  education  is  also  a 
counter -myth.  It  is  through  a “true”  education  that  we 
are  made  proof  against  the  false  myths,  the  idols,  of 
our  society. 

So  I retain  my  faith  in  education,  and  do  not  suggest 
the  cynical  detachment  of  seeing  it  only  as  a means  of 
social  control.  I do  suggest  that  an  awareness  of  how 
education  is  connected  to  the  power  structures  of  soci- 
ety will  make  discussions  of  it,  including  those  of 
Bloom,  Hirsch  and  Frum,  less  tiresome  and  self- 
righteous.  There  are  many  advantages  of  a clearer 
view  of  education,  even  if  we  recognize  that  every 
society  has  to  convince  its  members  to  accept  inequal- 
ity, and  that  a relatively  open  educational  system  is  a 
preferable  means  to  that  end  than  an  army. 

Let  me  suggest  a few  of  the  advantages.  First,  we 
could  retire  the  educational  form  of  the  myth  of  the 
Golden  Age.  A common  assumption  is  that  education 
can  be  made  better  and  that  whole  populations  can  be 
made  to  know  more  of  the  total  knowledge  available  to 
a particular  society.  'Ifiis  is  the  Whig  theory  of  educa- 
tion. If,  as  I have  suggested,  education  is  a control 
system  rather  than  the  means  of  learning  a set  and 
limited  body  of  knowledge,  it  is  obvious  that  education 
cannot  improve,  except  in  the  sense  that  it  acts  as  a 
better  control  system.  In  that  sense,  education  is  doing 
very  nicely.  It  is  establishing  itself  more  and  more  as 
the  favoured  means  of  unconscious  social  control.  Only 
the  media  can  rival  it,  as  they  obviously  do,  since  most 
children’s  lives  are  equally  divided  between  school  and 
television. 

A second  advantage  of  recognizing  the  mythical 
nature  of  our  thinking  about  education  would  be 
greater  sensitivity  to  the  sense  of  failure  that  it 
induces,  to  some  degree,  in  everyone  who  moves 
through  the  school  system.  In  earlier  times,  a whole 
society  would  not  have  been  tested  and  found  wanting. 
It  would  not  have  spent  years  being  graded,  marked 
and  corrected.  A minority,  of  course,  enjoy  the  thrill  of 
“achievement,”  but  the  majority  feel,  perhaps  with 
some  relief,  that  they  have  been 
dismissed:  whole  classes,  quite 
literally,  have  been  dismissed. 
Because  of  our  constant  em- 
phasis on  “success”  and  “ex- 
cellence” most  students  end  up 
feeling  that  they  are  not  good 
enough.  Those  that  drop  out  at 
. lower  levels  of  the  education 
system  never  realize,  as  sociologists  do,  that  their 
failure  was  far  from  personal. 

Thirdly,  we  would  recognize  that  the  teacher’s  role 
is  an  ambiguous  and  at  times  frustrating  one,  for  him 
or  her  and  for  students.  It  is  hard  to  trust  someone 
who  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  going  to  toss  you  into  one 
bin  or  another.  The  salaries  of  professors,  compared  to 
that  of  other  professionals,  perhaps  indicate  a suspi- 
cion of  their  role  as  “slotters”  and,  in  students’  minds, 
“slaughterers.”  'The  perfection  of  the  soul  and  the  bell 
curve  make  uneasy  bedfellows. 

A final  recognition:  I have  suggested  that  people  who 
go  through  the  educational  system  internalize  a sense 
of  failure.  That,  of  course,  is  not  always  true.  It  is  as 
common  for  people  to  externalize  their  sense  of  failure 
and  project  it  onto  the  system.  Tb  blame  “the  system” 
is  a common  but  regrettable  result  of  our  social  condi- 
tioning, and  the  educational  system  teaches  us  how  to 
do  it.  'Ib  my  mind,  this  encouragement  of  a thoughtless 
individualism  and  of  an  abstract  anti -collectivism  is  the 
gravest  charge  that  can  be  laid  against  the  myth  of 
education. 

Those  who  launch  generalized  attacks  on  education 
are  blaming  the  system  without,  paradoxically,  under- 
standing the  essential  point:  education  is  a system. 
They  err  in  two  ways.  First,  they  underestimate  the 
role  of  education  as  a means  of  social  control.  Second, 
they  forget  that  even  when  “excellence”  is  not  an 
obsessive  concern,  there  can  occur  moments  of  illum- 
ination and  insight. 

Douglas  Freake  is  director  of  the  essay  workshop  at 
University  College,  where  he  teaches  a course  entitled 
“Literature  and  Science.”  An  earlier  version  of  this 
paper  was  presented  at  the  1988  UC  symposium 
“Mythologies  and  the  Myths  We  Live  By.” 
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